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in less than 60 seconds! 


When you get a grimy pair of 

hands, grab a cake of Lava. Then 
watch that dirt take a licking! 
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cleanest hands you ever saw. 
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soap that gives a rich, heavy lather 
—even in the hardest water! The 

‘ powdered pumice in Lava is so 
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you're scrubbing, the glycerine in 
Lava protects the skin. No sore 
hands with Lava! 
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sample of Lava. We want you to 
see for yourself how quickly it 
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hunger and want. In millions of homes there are hungry chil- 

dren whose fathers and mothers are helpless to provide. Our 
production mechanism functions lamely. Our financial institutions are 
afraid. Trade and foreign commerce have dwindled. Over Europe 
hangs the pall of national bankruptcies. Over Asia—the menace of war. 
Statesmen and business men are groping for the way out. From 
everywhere come plans—new mechanisms. But the root of the trouble 
lies deep as the spirit of men. We have organized our human relations 
which constitute the fabric of society without studying or understanding 
man. We have used as a basic principle that 

The Christ Spirit an individual or a group can be advanced at 
the expense of others in the same field. Quite 

the contrary is true. The basic law of human relations is that each man 
is his brother’s keeper. The well-being of each individual and each 
group is interdependent upon the well-being of others. Progress for 
the individual is in a very definite way interrelated to the well-being of 
the groups with whom he is associated—the family, the work group, 
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the community, the nation. Each must plan with these groups—not 
against them. The underlying law is the new commandment formu- 
lated by Christ over nineteen centuries ago—a commandment to love 
a neighbor as ourselves. This new commandment states the basic law 
of human relations which should guide all of our relationships, without 
which we can not have material wealth or lasting cultural and spiritual 
power. 
Until we stop trying to separate the principles of Christianity from 
business dealings, until an employer scrupulously gives his humblest 
employee all that he has honestly earned, we shall have injustice, unrest, 
and all the evils born of them. The most practical, enriching experi- 
ence that business holds, comes from organized efforts for cooperation 
of the whole work group—the sharing of information, the fusion of 
effort, the spirit to make improvements, the will to share justly and 
equitably the returns from joint efforts. 

The real cause of our economic debacle is dishonesty—conscious 
or unconscious. Employers or investors who took advantage of their 
position to protect their interests at the expense of others—declaring 
high dividends and stock dividends and leaving workers’ incomes inse- 
cure and low, those who hoped to make fortunes by speculation, those 
who did not give honest service, have all contributed to our present 
economic unrest. 

Capitalists have been living in an unreal world, because they closed 
their eyes to facts. They have clogged the machinery of distribution 
by directing larger and larger shares to a favored few and a smaller 
and less equitable share to the many. Obviously prosperity and inequi- 
table distribution can not run parallel. Management and investors are 
paying for their mistakes. While they suffer, the workers they exploited 
are suffering more. 

Our economic structure is no stronger than its weakest link; our 
national life is no more enduring than the standards that determine 
relations between men; individual development depends upon capacity 
for spiritual understanding and progress. Through the spirit man is 
able to give testimony that he is a son of God but unless the whole of 
life is organized to permit of development of the spirit there can be no 
lasting progress. In this fact we find the higher meaning of the common 
facts of our work world—organization of wage-earners into unions for 
the mutual advantage of workers and industry. Unions are the agency 
through which workers can help to bring industry in line with Christian 
principles and assure progress for workers and stable development 
for industry. 

Unions are based upon understanding of mutual problems and 
common interests of wage-earners. They accept the fact that advance- 
ment of workers’ interests is conditioned by advancement of the indus- 
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try that employsthem. Their purpose is to organize human and indus- 
trial relations so as to advance human welfare. 

It is this spiritual power of unions that gives them dynamic possi- 
bilities and lasting endurance. The spirit of Christmas represents an 
ideal that should be the basic rule of life in all human relations. 


Only 35 Hours If every employable person who wanted work 
had a job, the total number of weekly work 
hours which each could work is 35. To eliminate the unemployment 
then, we have only to cut the work-week to 35 hours and put everybody 
to work. There might be variations in applying this general principle 
but the method of finding the number of work hours available and then 
adjusting the work period accordingly would remain the same. 

Because we did not apply this principle during the past decade of. 
extraordinary technical change, unemployment was steadily developing 
even before this business depression. In that period unemployment 
was not under 5 per cent, or approximately one and one-half millions, 
and steadily rose even in prosperous days. Machinery made it possible 
to do more work in less time—work which required 52 hours in 1919 
could be done in 34 hours in 1929. Yet the actual average working 
hours were only 2 hours less—52 to 50. 

A reduction in work hours comparable to technical progress would 
have absorbed workers displaced by machinery. There is something 
strikingly incongruous in a factory equipped with marvelously power- 
ful, efficient machinery operating a 10 or even an 8-hour day, 6 days 
a week. 

Technical progress should mean freeing human beings for a richer 
creative life—the kind of life that is necessary in order to provide use 
for the products our factories are turning out. 

Industry is faced with the urgent problem of continuously taking 
stock of the work hours and adjusting the work period to the number 
of workers needing work. Adjusting the work hours is basic in devel- 
oping those principles of balance which will serve as stabilizers to our 
economic structure. 

Adjustments to shorter work periods ought to be made throughout 
whole industries in order to put no company at a disadvantage. Many 
who realize the need for a shorter workday are hesitating because of 
competitors. The Federal Government should provide the data for 
coordinated efforts to keep the work day properly balanced against 
changing industrial factors. 

In the meanwhile there is food for thought for every industry in the 
fact that there are only 35 work hours available for our wage-earners. 
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Social Standards In this serious and prolonged period of na- 

tional and world crisis, in many guises we find 
the issue of maintenance of social standards. Social standards require 
income. 

With a great deal of admirable pride nations have been developing 
constantly rising standards of social welfare. Our social welfare 
agencies have spent years in developing broad principles as a basis for 
public policies. In the economic distress that has followed the World 
War, industrialists and legislators have repeatedly questioned these 
principles and advised lower standards in relief work and even lower 
standards of living. 

The large-scale scope of the relief work that must be done in the 
coming winter is quite beyond the capacity of existing social agencies 
and there is danger that relief may not be ample enough to conform 
to normal standards. 

Because of the dangers that lie in lowering social standards, every 
community should provide adequate relief funds for the coming winter. 
Whether this fund is derived from taxation or private contributions, 
those who have profited most through our economic organization 
should contribute proportionately to those who shoulder the losses. 

This is not a time to handicap or restrict the agencies that maintain 
social standards. It is a time when both governmental and private 


agencies should broaden and expand their services. Especially is it a 
time to maintain those bulwarks of social standards—wages of labor. 


Workers’ Homes The White House Conference on Home 

Building and Home Ownership will consider 
problems of most vital interest to wage-earners. Because of restricted 
time, restricted funds and restricted contacts, wage-earners have had 
comparatively little choice about their homes. Usually handed-down 
- houses, rented houses, houses built as a speculative investment are the 
only homes wage-earners have. 

Yet homes ought to be adapted to the needs of the family and 
should provide infinitely more than shelter. Homes should provide 
conveniences for family life, beauty which is essential to repose, and a 
neighborhood environment that promotes constructive living. 

Architects have given comparatively little study to workingmen’s 
homes. Builders have thought of them chiefly in terms of mass produc- 
tion or speculative investment. There have been some few develop- 
ments in European countries which have had government subsidies. 
London has cleaned up slum areas and directed development of well- 
planned garden suburbs. Amsterdam has encouraged the building of 
workers’ cottages. Berlin has built workers’ apartments with beautiful 
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surroundings. Vienna has municipal apartments, architecturally good. 

In the United States the difficulty has been to build suitable attrac- 
tive homes, cheaply enough to make home ownership safe for wage- 
earners. Another phase of the problem is control of slum areas and 
their reclamation. Constructive public policies by states and the coop- 
eration of all groups concerned are necessary to meet the problems. 
The Housing Conference has an opportunity to render real service. 


A One-Sided Proposal The Investment Bankers Association pro- 

poses that the employees of the railways pro- 
vide a national revolving fund to redeem railway securities amounting 
to $600,000,000 which will become due in the next four years. The 
Association estimates that 10 per cent taken from the salaries and 
wages would serve their purposes. Investment bankers are naturally 
concerned to maintain railway securities. But so are all interested in 
the railway industry. 

Railroads have serious problems to meet. Business depression 
heavily reduces their resources and they can do nothing about it. Since 
1929 their net operating incomes declined by $62,000,000 monthly— 
but the payments to railway employees declined by $61,000,000 
monthly. Thus practically the whole decrease was handed on to 
workers in the form of unemployment or part time. A railroad worker 
invests his life in the industry and it is not easy for him to adjust to 
other work. 

Throughout 1930 the net operation incomes of railways and the 
rate of returns on their investments remained well above 1921—the 
war depression year. The results of railway difficulties have fallen 
more heavily upon employees than upon any other group. 

Of course, railroads have to be financed, but when will it occur to 
bankers that wage-earners have a right to a square deal. Look back- 
ward over the history of subsidies to railways in the early days, com- 
petitive building rate wars, the record of financing and looting railways 
by speculators and bankers. There is nothing in this record to justify 
a proposal that wages be cut to redeem securities. When have bankers 
proposed a wage increase to compensate employees for their part in 
providing the service and maintaining the good will upon which. rail- 
way credit ultimately must depend? Did they propose to “ear-mark”’ 
this fund and to pay interest on the money? Did they balance their 
proposal by such recommendation as a six-hour day? 

Investment bankers need to broaden their consideration of indus- 
trial credit and financing so that they see the whole situation involved. 
Industry consists of financing, buying, production and sales. Wage- 
earners are both partners in production and responsible for 80 per cent 
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of sales in retail trade. In 1930 due to unemployment and decreased 
earnings, wage-earners’ earnings decreased by approximately $8,000,- 
000,000. The decline for 1931 will be larger. Depression feeds upon 
depression. Decrease incomes and a decline in retail trade follows. 
Depression is the main cause of the difficulties of the railway industries. 
Depression has caused the slump in freight. The railways can not 
return to prosperity through a decline in retail sales. The drop in 
prices does not compensate for wage cuts and decreased earning oppor- 
tunities. 

Investment bankers should propose a plan to maintain the value 
of the securities they hold which does not jeopardize the interests of 
other groups upon which industry is also dependent. 


Deflationists For over two years deflationists have been 

arguing that the remedy for unemployment 

was more unemployment and the remedy for falling consumer power 

was lowering of the basic wage rates on which wage-earner incomes 
were based. 

For months the tide was held against these theorists who believed 

our economic problem could be solved simply by reducing certain pro- 


duction cost items. But the major trouble was the failure to coordinate 
buying power with production power. We had diverted too much of 
the revenue from those who would have spent it in consumption to 
those who spent for investment purposes. The remedy of the defla- 
tionists only aggravates this condition. 

There are those who claim that wage cuts are necessary to' lower 
prices. In conflict with this is the steel industry. Prices remain un- 
changed though output fell to that of 1905. Obviously wages were 
cut to pay dividends. Look at railroads—granted certain increases in 
rates they still ask for wage cuts. 

The policy of deflation is deliberately destroying investments, jobs 
and confidence. Simply transposing a problem to a lower level does 
not solve it. 

There are those who argue that wages should come down because 
prices have come down (and this after a period of prosperity in which 
prices steadily fell while wages rose)! However, statistics tell this 
story: While costs of living have declined 12 per cent, wage-earner 
incomes have declined 32 per cent; income in terms of what they will 
buy have declined 23 percent. Surely there is little reason to argue that 
wage cuts will leave workers as well off as they were before the crisis. 

Since 1929 the wage-earner incomes have declined by $20,000,- 
000,000. Total retail trade in 1929 amounted to $50,000,000,000. 
The importance of workers’ buying power is obvious. 
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Living on Children The census figures on child labor, while avail- 

able for only 18 states, show that one out of 
every twelve children under 16 years of age is at work. This census 
was taken in April, 1930, when there were millions of unemployed 
adults. We know perfectly well that children denied opportunity for 
mental and physical development are seriously handicapped for life, 
but we have not yet taken the social steps necessary to assure children 
their heritage and to leave the work opportunities for adults. 

We have it within our power to make this depression with its un- 
precedented distress from unemployment memorable for constructive 
protection for children. Child labor is not only not needed during this 
peak unemployment, but it hinders our efforts to get employment for 
adults. By taking all minors out of gainful employment and sending 
them to school we can atone for some past mistakes. We can assure 
ourselves higher social standards by strengthening our child labor and 
compulsory school-attendance laws and thus eliminate competition of 
child labor with adult workers. 

State legislation should be supplemented and safeguarded by 
Federal regulation. The first step to this end is ratification of the 
child labor amendment by the necessary number of state legislatures. 
This is an undertaking upon which Labor will need the cooperation of 


other organizations interested in child welfare. Protection for children 
should be among the paramount issues of every state labor program. 


Give in Order All through life we find two interrelated facts 
To Have —accumulation and distribution. We find it 

in the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms 
going on simply as a law of nature. Only among human beings is it 
brought under the control of intelligence. In our economic develop- 
ments we are now forcibly reminded of failure to allow for the correla- 
tion of these functions, as we make progress in the arts of production— 
things accumulated in great quantities. This makes distribution pro- 
portionately indispensable or stocks would pile up in a way that forces 
factories to slow down. 

The only way to assure distribution is to put buying power into 
the hands of those who work—the masses. Production establishments 
must raise wages and shorten hours in proportion to increased produc- 
tivity if distribution is to balance production. In other words, instead 
of declaring extra dividends, stock dividends and increasing profits, 
more of the proceeds from production must go to producing workmen. 
Only the application of this principle of balancing accumulation and 
distribution can save industry from recurring breakdowns which have 
been increasing in severity and magnitude. 
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What does it profit a man to monopolize all the proceeds when 
stocks and bonds fall to ridiculously low prices and he can not sell his 
wares because he refused to share returns with those who helped to 
make them. Industry must give in order to have. 

All these years trade unions have been as a voice crying in the 
wilderness the need for fair distribution as expressed by higher wages 
and shorter hours. Now comes this economic cataclysm demonstrating 
that unless industry shares with its employees the benefits of industrial 
progress it shall lose what it has. The function of the union in calling 
attention to the need for workers’ sharing more equitably in distribu- 
tion and providing the necessary technique is indispensable to balance 
between production and distribution. 


THE BUILDER 


The edges of the stones are sharp 
But I shall travel far 

For I must seek and seek 
Wherever such stones are. 


I am building me a secret place 
With stones that cut my hands; 
But I must build and build and build 
Until a temple stands. 
CAROLINE GILTINAN. 





CONTRACTORS AND BETTER HOMES 
FOR WORKERS 


CoLoneEt W. A. STARRETT, 


The Starrett 


thinking on the subject of the 

contracting or construction in- 
dustry that it seems necessary to say 
in advance that there is no contract- 
ing or construction industry as such. 
There are a great many contractors— 
a few very large concerns and a vast 
number of smaller ones trailing off 
down through the cities, towns and 
villages until we reach the journey- 
man who sometimes contracts and 
sometimes works for wage. 

The large contracting and con- 
struction concerns have the same in- 
terest in proper homes for their work- 
ers that all the large, fixed industries 
have, but the problem is vastly com- 
plicated by the intermittent nature of 
building trades employment and the 
constant shifting of the scene of the 
operations in which these large con- 
cerns are engaged. Nevertheless, 
the whole question of proper work- 
ingmen’s homes is strikingly to the 
forefront, and the responsibility of 
the important element of the building 
industry to give thought to this ques- 
tion is quite as great as that of any 
other element in our industrial and 
commercial system. 

Contractors as such can take the 
first step by bringing home to the 
American public a realization of the 
intermittency and shifting location of 
occupation, which, while at the outset 
seems to interpose a staggering diffi- 
culty, nevertheless, can not be called 


Titi has been so much loose 


Corporation 


insoluble unless we are ready to con- 
fess that at least one element of our 
economic structure faces defeat in this 
respect. 

Having visualized the problem and 
squarely analyzed its factors, the 
leaders in construction can regard the 
problem in its broad sense as a neces- 
sity for the betterment of conditions 
under which its workers live, and hav- 
ing realized this, there is a real field 
of opportunity for constructive think- 
ing. 

In the first place, building-trades 
mechanics, generally speaking, are of 
a very high order of intelligence. 
They are skilled workmen in the best 
sense of that word in its modern ap- 
plication, and while any one large con- 
struction firm may not have steady or 
continuous employment for its work- 
ers, yet the community does, in nor- 
mal times, furnish a measurably con- 
stant locale for building trades work- 
men, and this, augmented by the ever- 
improving facilities of transportation 
in the large cities, gives permanence 
of habitation and standing which, 
from the workers’ point of view, has 
the same fixity as that of mill and in- 
dustrial workers whose daily task is 
at a given point year in and year out. 
Perhaps the most practical contribu- 
tion that can be made by the impor- 
tant builders is a special knowledge 
of construction, of finance, of trends 
of growth and, in fact, of the details 
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of city planning, all of which are ele- 
ments of the housing problem. 


England Has Little to Teach Us 


The wide interest in workers’ 
homes, which started in this country 
shortly after the war, has grown in im- 
portance and scope, perhaps reflecting 
the activities in European countries 
that were undertaken during and after 
the war. We, of course, made excur- 
sions into industrial housing during 
our participation in the war, when 
model villages were built about ship- 
yards and industrial plants to meet an 
emergency need. Foreign countries, 
with similar problems, started their 
housing campaigns, both as a re- 
sponse to the war needs and to satisfy 
the requirements of better living that 
had, in some of the countries, been 
shockingly neglected for generations. 

We are prone to look abroad and 
imagine housing developments of 
those foreign countries as ideal and 
comfortable solutions of the great 
problem, yet one who has recently 
traveled in Europe may quickly ob- 
serve that, while in England, for in- 
stance, there have been vast under- 
takings in the large cities and, indeed, 
in the rural districts, close inspection 
reveals that there has been no great 
improvement in housing as we’ Ameri- 
cans know it. 

It is with no idea of boasting that 
we realize that construction methods 
in America have so far surpassed those 
of Europe that, speaking generally, 
there is no comparison to be made. 
The new industrial houses in the sub- 
urbs of London, perhaps a little artis- 
tic, perhaps with some good elements 
of city planning, are, nevertheless, 
meager and inefficient dwellings ac- 
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cording to American standards. The 
groups of chimney pots proclaim the 
old-fashioned fireplace as the only 
means of heating. A bathroom to a 
house puts that dwelling almost in the 
luxury class, and there are literally 
miles of workers’ houses to be found 
within the great English developments 
that have nothing more than a single 
tap for cold, running water. In fact, 
some of these developments are prac- 
tically devoid of sanitary arrange- 
ments. None of these things would 
be acceptable, or even thinkable, in 
terms of a suitable workers’ develop- 
ment in this country. 


Building Craftsmen Recognize Good 
Housing 


When the strong elements of the 
building and contracting profession 
turn their attention to this important 
matter, they will be on comfortable 
and easy ground with the workers for 
whom the houses are intended. Good 
and economical forms of construction 
will be just as quickly recognized by 
the mechanics who build the houses 
and for whom they are intended as 
by the architects and builders who 
plan and construct them. Our mod- 
ern building-trades craftsman is him- 
self an expert, not only in his partic- 
ular trade, but in other trades which 
he observes with a discerning eye as 
our modern buildings are built. This 
common ground can be capitalized as 
a potent factor of gain in the accom- 
plishment of building trades work- 
men’s houses. 

It is, of course, not to be supposed 
that occupancy would be limited to 
building-trades mechanics alone. 
When workmen’s houses are built, 
they are presumed to be built for 
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whatever tenants are available. How- 
ever, the building tradesman’s house 
will probably be of a better grade, 
for a higher standard of living is de- 
manded, and the well-paid building 
employee will be more willing and able 
to pay a somewhat higher rent for the 
advantages which he will quickly 
recognize. 

The effort in America toward in- 
dustrial housing is already under way. 
The Julius Rosenwald and Marshall 
Field experiments in Chicago and the 
two Rockefeller developments in New 
York, to mention only a few, are prac- 
tical beginnings of the vast undertak- 
ing of the rehabilitation and modern- 
izing of workmen’s homes. 


Where the Contractors Can Help 


The great modern building organ- 
izations must of necessity have knowl- 
edge of financing, the most beneficial 
and economical terms upon which 
financing may be procured, and the 
experiences already gained in the early 
scientific start of this great task. 
There is much helpful advice here to 
be given, but it must be realized at 
the same time that builders as such 
are not financiers. They can not gen- 
erally be expected to supply the 
money nor assume responsibility for 
financing. They, therefore, really ap- 
pear in the proposition as experts, 
knowing intimately, on the one hand, 
the need of their workers, the best 
and most economical methods of con- 
struction, and the latest and most 
modern devices of comfortable home 
living, and to all of this they will 
bring, in rich measure, the enthusiastic 
cooperation of the very workers whom 
they hope will be the first and most 
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favored occupants of the buildings to 
which the builders lend their services. 

The problem has been referred to 
as one of first magnitude, and this 
can not be too frequently reiterated. 
The report of the New York State 
Board of Housing for the year 1931 
gives valuable indications of the scien- 
tific approach that is being made to 
this great problem. Millions must be 
involved in single developments. The 
New York Board had under juris- 
diction developments in excess of 
$9,000,000. These buildings will 
offer accommodations for over 1,700 
wage-earning families, and the most 
interesting feature is that a maximum 
average rental of $12.50 per room 
per month in the Borough of Man- 
hattan, New York City, where hous- 
ing costs are always high, seems well 
within the range of possibility under 
the existing program. 

It is interesting to know that the 
states and municipalities taking offi- 
cial cognizance of the necessity in- 
volved have made and are continuing 
to make favorable tax arrangements 
to stimulate these necessary improve- 
ments. In some cases complete tax 
exemption has been granted; in other 
cases, municipalities have bought or 
subsidized the purchase of land for 
this class of residential construction— 
all to the end that the families occupy- 
ing these new and adequate quarters 
will enjoy minimum rentals. 


Some of the Difficulties to Be Met 


It. is to be said that, so far, the de- 
velopment has not attracted those 
seeking even normal profits. The 
low rentals, together with the high 
quality of construction of the most 
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modern habitations, have required the 
promoters to invest their money at 
low intérest rates and slow return of 
principal, and this, too, with the aid 
of the subsidies that have been pro- 
vided by legal enactment. This lack 
of profitable return has perhaps acted 
as a deterrent to large-scale building 
for workers. Only practical experi- 
ence will determine the extent to which 
profit will be curtailed and public sub- 
sidy encouraged, but this does not 
change the problem. As a major is- 
sue it will demand solution until that 
solution has been provided. That 
workers are entitled to good homes 
is now generally conceded, and that 
the very structure of our govern- 
mental system must be bent to this ac- 
complishment is now so widely recog- 
nized as to be almost axiomatic in 
the large cities of this country. 

In these times, when so many prob- 
lems cry out for solution, it is not pos- 
sible to attempt a categorical analysis 
of the order of importance of the 
great things that must be done to set 
our economic life in order. How- 
ever, it is important to note that the 
National Civic Federation, of which 
Matthew Woll is the acting president, 
has sent a resounding call across the 
country which has met with enthu- 
siastic support from the most intel- 
ligent business leaders everywhere. 
This call refers to industry's manifest 
duty, meaning the duty of the nation 
to meet its main economic problems 
fearlessly, regardless of where it 
hurts. In his letter dated June 3, 
1931, Mr. Woll, after pointing out 
some of the archaic conditions that 
beset our industrial system and the 
heroic measures which must be consid- 
ered if relief is to be effected, says: 
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“We need to take steps that will 
take as much account of the shame- 
ful fact that our average industrial 
wage is but a pittance of $1,308 a 
year as we take of our million-dollar 
reserves and our brilliantly executed 
skyscrapers.” 


The last word is significant to this 
problem. Brilliantly executed groups 
of homes and, in fact, whole city de- 
velopments addressed to the needs of 
the worker should take their place by 
the skyscraper in Woll’s trenchant ob- 
servation; with “home developments” 
added to “skyscrapers,” the sting 
would be taken out of the arraign- 
ment that he has made. 

Builders can point out to capitalists 
both the economic and political need 
of such developments. Adequate 
modern, low-priced homes, designed 
with the most enlightened thought, 
have commenced to arrive—homes 
where family life may be developed, 
where workers may enjoy and receive 
as a matter of course the modern 
facilities that only a few years ago 
were regarded as luxuries available 
only in the highest-priced structures. 
These things are within our grasp. 
The start has already been made. 

The President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship has been designated by Secretary 
Lamont to study this problem as one 
of the major objectives of our eco- 
nomic life, and the President himself, 
in one of his most recent speeches, in 
outlining the American plan for going 
forward, laid the greatest emphasis 
on the well-being and comfortable 
family life of the workers of this 
country. 


The requirements of _building- 
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trades workers are at the very fore- 
front of this movement, and it is they 
who are apt to be served first through 
their intelligent appreciation of the 
merits of good and convenient con- 
struction and convenient home life 
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surroundings. Their most sympa- 
thetic supporters in this enterprise 
will be the important builders of this 
country, with whom already they daily 
clasp hands in America’s greatest 
achievement—modern construction. 


THE DREAMERS 


The gypsies passed her little gate— 


She stopped her wheel to see— 


A brown-faced pair who walked the road, 


Free as the wind is free; 


And suddenly her tidy room 


A prison seemed to be. 


Her shining plates against the walls, 


Her sunlit, sanded floor, 
The brass-bound wedding chest that held 


Her linen’s snowy store, 


The very wheel whose humming died— 


Seemed only chains she bore. 


She watched the foot-free gypsies pass; 


She never knew or guessed 


The wistful dream that drew them close— 


The longing in each breast 


Some day to know a home like hers, 


Wherein their hearts might rest. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 





HOUSING IN CINCINNATI 


BLEECKER MARQUETTE 
Executive Secretary of the Better Housing League of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Inc. 


HERE seems to be no good rea- 

son why in America it should not 

be possible to achieve the ideal 
of a good home for every family. 
Yet, we have made but slow progress 
toward this goal in most American 
cities. There are several factors that 
have militated against this ideal, the 
most important of which is the fact 
that the average workingman is not 
able to pay for a new house that meets 
good standards. At the International 
Congress on Housing in 1928, hous- 
ing authorities from various parts of 
the world discussed the problem and 
were quite in agrecment that for those 
in the low income group new housing 
is impossible. Most of the European 
countries have gone into govern- 
mental housing and have provided 
new houses for a lower economic 
group than it is possible to accommo- 
date in the United States. The gen- 
eral situation in spite of varying wage 
levels and building costs between the 
United States and European countries 
does not seem to make any difference 
in the general situation that the aver- 
age wage earners are no where able 
to pay on an economic basis for new 
housing. In Europe the government 
subsidizes the difference between the 
cost of construction and operation and 
what the workmen can pay. In the 
United States this has never been at- 
tempted on any large scale and there 
seems to be serious question in the 
minds of most students of the problem 
as to whether it is desirable. How- 
ever possible that may be, it seems 


quite clear that such a policy will not 
develop in American cities for years 
to come because of legal difficulties 
and a general attitude of opposition to 
this policy. 

It may take many years before such 
a readjustment takes place between 
wages and building costs as will make 
it possible to produce a really good 
house whether of the single family, 
two family, group or multiple type 
which most working families can af- 
ford. Itis for this reason that careful 
attention is being given by students 
of this problem to what is being done 
in New York State under their recent 
law. This law provides tax exemp- 
tion for dwellings constructed by lim- 
ited dividend corporations where the 
rooms rent at not to exceed a pre- 
scribed rental. Those who have had 
most to do with promoting these 
projects believe that they could go 
much further and could provide new 
houses at a decidedly lower rental pro- 
vided money could be secured at 
lower rates than are now available. 
Consideration might well be given to 
tax exemption in other states and also 
to the possibility of the establishment 
of State loan banks which would loan 
money at say 4 per cent. It is not 
contended that this is the solution of 
the problem because even with these 
advantages it seems improbable that 
at any time in the very near future 
enough houses will be built by such 
limited dividend corporations as to 
make it possible to replace with good 
housing much of the bad types that 
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now exist. Nevertheless it seems to 
offer possibilities that should not be 
neglected. It is possible that the dras- 
tic readjustments that are now taking 
place in living costs may lower build- 
ing costs without lowering wages to 
the same extent in such a way that the 
average wage earner will be able to 
buy better housing than he has been 
able to purchase in the past. This 
seems to be the most promising thing 
that could happen. 

Many students of the problem are 
coming to believe that the propaganda 
in the past for home ownership may 
have overreached itself. The family 
which is lead by high pressure sales- 
manship into buying a house that is 
beyond the family’s income to pay for 
often finds itself confronted with the 
necessity of scrimping on the essen- 
tails of living in order to meet the 
payments and in the event of sickness 
or unemployment they not infre- 
quently lose all their equity in the 
property. Few things are more de- 
structive to self-respect and happiness 
than such an eventuality. 

Cincinnati like most of the large 
cities of the country has been faced 
with the problem of dealing with a 
large amount of sub-standard housing, 
of trying to improve this type of hous- 
ing in the most intelligent way pos- 
sible, of endeavoring to maintain good 
standards in all new construction and 
of promoting a good type of low cost 
home. There seems to be a rather 
general agreement among outstanding 
leaders in housing to the effect that 
for the average family with children, 
the small type of house, that is the 
single family, two family or group 
house with one family in each unit, 
with its own yard and play space is the 
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most desirable. Where multiple fam- 
ily houses seem to be the only way out, 
as is possibly true in the very large 
cities like New York, these buildings 
should not occupy more than 50 per 
cent or 55 per cent of the lot. This 
makes it possible to keep the apart- 
ments two rooms in depth so each 
room opens on a street or on a court 
which guarantees excellent open 
spaces and builders are gradually 
learning that in the long run that is 
the most economic and sound way to 
construct residences. 

One of the objectives of the Better 
Housing League, which is an organi- 
zation made up of private citizens in- 
terested in the matter and which is fi- 
nanced by the Community Chest, have 
seen to it that the provisions of our 
law with regard to the maintenance of 
existing buildings are sound and that 
the city department charged with the 
enforcement of the law has a sufficient 
number of inspectors. With the co- 
operation of a progressive and intelli- 
gent city administration there has been 
built up a Housing Bureau in the 
Building Department which is charged 
with the enforcement of the housing 
regulations and which is headed by an 
intelligent official. This department 
in addition to the Chief Inspector has 
eight field inspectors. Last year for 
the first time in the city’s history, each 
tenement house in the city had been 
inspected. Orders are issued for the 
repair or renovation of buildings and 
for the installation of toilets, water 
supply and other necessities to decent 
living. Cincinnati’s problem has been 
particularly perplexing because of the 
fact that it has a larger percentage of 
families living in tenement houses 
than most cities west of New York 
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and by far the most of the buildings 
have been converted from some other 
use, usually single family houses. 
Converted tenements are extremely 
dificult to make into satisfactory 
dwellings because of the lack of satis- 
factory planning to begin with. It 
has been possible however, by dint of 
constant effort and good cooperation 
on the whole from owners of property 
to make substantial improvement in 
the mass of our tenement houses. Con- 
ditions are infinitely better than they 
were ten or fifteen years ago. Almost 
every year for the past ten years at 
least one hundred tenement houses 
have been condemned and removed. 
Several hundred others have been va- 
cated and kept vacated until put into 
a good condition of repair. Few cities 
in the country have better housing in- 
spection. It is not only efficient but 


is impartial and free from political 


interference. 
We have faced the problem that 
the education of tenants is indispen- 


sable to housing improvement. We 
find that much of the objection of 
owners to carry out orders issued on 
their properties is based upon the con- 
tention that tenants destroy their 
property and do not appreciate im- 
provements that are made. The Bet- 
ter Housing League has instituted a 
system of Visiting Housekeeper such 
as exists in few cities in the country. 
These workers visit in the homes in 
the congested areas of the city, try to 
bring about improvement in the hous- 
ing either through direct cooperation 
of the owners or through the City De- 
partment and systematically instruct- 
ing tenants. The effect of this has 
been helpful from many points of 
view and is appreciated by the major- 
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ity of property owners. The League 
conducts a demonstration. center 
where housekeeping methods are 
taught to mothers. This too has 
played its part. 

We are coming to realize that there 
is a derelict fringe of families who are 
moraily and usually mentally sub- 
standard and who provide our most 
difficult problem. We are convinced 
from our own observation that these 
same families are providing a consid- 
erable problem for family service 
agencies and that they produce far 
more than their quota of dependents, 
delinquents and criminals. This 
problem is one of the most chal- 
lenging in the field of social service 
and has never been given the study 
that it deserves. There can be no 
question but that much of the effort 
to improve housing conditions and of 
social agencies to deal with social 
problems is thwarted because so much 
of their time is spent upon hopeless 
families who should be dealt with by 
some more far reaching methods. 

It has been the aim of the Better 
Housing League to keep constantly in 
mind that housing problems will never 
be solved by focusing our attention 
merely upon existing conditions. 
Therefore a good deal of study and 
energy has been devoted to safeguard- 
ing the construction of future dwell- 
ings. The League was one of the 
chief advocates of zoning until Cin- 
cinnati finally produced an excellent 
zoning system which has helped to 
prevent the development of slums and 
blighted areas, to safeguard open 
spaces and to prevent adverse ef- 
fect upon residential neighborhoods 
through invasion by business and in- 
dustrial uses. The League played an 
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important part in bringing about the 
city plan which is now a part of the 
oficial plan of the city and is playing a 
great part in its orderly development. 
The building laws of the city have just 
been completely rewritten. The Better 
Housing League submitted its recom- 
mendations in detail as to what this 
new building code should contain for 
the regulation of residential construc- 
tion. The new code is practically 
adopted, it remaining only for the 
city council to give final approval to 
the action of it’s sub-committee. 
While not all of the League’s recom- 
mendations were adopted, the housing 
sections of the code represent a dis- 
tinct advance and we have as good 
protection as will be found in most 
cities. The League was one of the 
first to note the development of po- 
tential slums in the unbuilt upon areas 
outside of the corporation limits of 
the city. A study and report on these 
conditions assisted greatly in bringing 
about the establishment of a Regional 
Planning Commission. The problem 
of regulating dwelling construction is 
extremely complicated and difficult to 
deal with in county areas outside of 
cities because of lack of centralized 
legal authority. Never-the-less most 
careful thought is being devoted to the 
problem and progress is being made. 

We feel that the joint efforts of 
those who have been interested in the 
the problem have been reasonably suc- 
cessful in preventing the development 
of new slum areas and in preventing 
the construction of the type of dwell- 
ing that is likely to deteriorate. 

In the congested areas of the city, 
Wwe are recommending that the city un- 
dertake to establish more small parks 
in order that some of the bad areas 
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may be done away with entirely and 
that there may be substituted in their 
place attractive open spaces that will 
provide some relief to the sordid at- 
mosphere that now prevails. 

Cincinnati has two interesting new 
housing developments. One develop- 
ment by the Cincinnati Model Homes 
Company provides in small multiple 
dwellings, each containing four fam- 
ilies, a modest but excellent type of 
home that meets the essentials of good 
housing. Their rents are within the 
means of people of modest income, 
namely from $6.00 to $8.00 or $9.00 
a room a month. The company op- 
erates with dividends limited and ex- 
ercises splendid supervision over its 
buildings. The other development is 
Mariemont, a garden city within nine 
miles of the business section of Cincin- 
nati. It does not provide homes for 
people of low incomes but it does pro- 
vide an outstanding demonstration in 
this area of what good planning and 
good construction means. Rents vary 
from $45.00 a month for five rooms 
to $100.00 or $125.00 a month for 
the more expensive types of housing. 

Few cities in the country are doing 
anything in a very constructive way 
toward improving housing conditions 
or maintaining good housing stand- 
ards. While the Better Housing 
League does not claim to have 
achieved any remarkable feats, it is 
believed that it can be properly 
claimed that conditions are substan- 
tially different and substantially bet- 
ter because the Better Housing 
League has existed and that most 
of the large cities of the country would 
profit by having some such organiza- 
tion functioning to safe-guard its 
housing. 





JUNIOR PLACEMENT IN UNEMPLOYMENT 
Mary H. S. Hayes 


Director, Vocational Service for Juniors, New York City 


HE Vocational Service for 

Juniors is a philanthropic or- 

ganization, incorporated in 1920, 
which is, in turn, the lineal descendant 
of three earlier organizations con- 
cerned respectively with the fields of 
giving vocational guidance to school 
children about to make a choice of 
their course of training; in granting 
scholarships to ambitious and capable 
children who have reached the age 
where they could legally leave school 
and would otherwise be forced by 
financial pressure to do so; and with 
the placement on investigated jobs of 
young people who have obtained their 
working papers. It is with our em- 
ployment work alone that I am con- 
cerned here and this work had its be- 
ginnings in an organization known as 
the Alliance Employment Bureau for 
Girls, which was started in 1896. It 
is thus seen that our organization has 
been concerned with the task of main- 
taining free employment bureaus for 
boys and girls for over thirty years. 
During this period, of course, the child 
labor laws have changed, the continua- 
tion schools have been introduced, the 
immigration quotas have changed the 
percentage of foreign-born children 
coming to our offices, and the facilities 
for providing diversified training in 
the public schools has enormously in- 
creased. All these factors, of course, 
as well as the general changes in the 
economic situation, vary the conditions 
surrounding young people who have 


attained the age when the law allows 
them to leave school. It would, there- 
fore, be futile to attempt to compare 
present figures with those of our early 
beginnings. 

I have, then, taken as a basis of 
comparison the figures for the first six 
months of 1929, which fairly repre- 
sent the recent period of high pros- 
perity, and the figures for the first six 
months of the present year. Given 
below is a table showing the number 
of applicants between the ages of 14 
and 20 which came into our office dur- 
ing these periods. 


INDIVIDUALS APPLYING FOR JOBS 


1931 


January 660 


February 603 
651 


557 
633 
548 


3,719 3,652 

It is seen from this that only 67 
more applicants applied during the 
boom year of 1929 than during the 
second year of depression represented 
by 1931. 

When, however, we compare, in- 
stead of the number of individuals, 
the number of total applications, 
which represents the number of times 
that applicants came into the office 
looking for work, we get a picture 
somewhat different, although not as 
strikingly so as would be expected. 
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TOTAL APPLICATIONS MADE 


1929 1931 


2,140 
1,771 
1,797 
1,559 
2,138 
1,715 


11,120 

It is seen from this that when one 
counts the number of times that an 
applicant comes in looking for a job 
there was an increase of 1,694 such 
applications in the first six months in 
1931 as against a similar period in 
1929. 

The real difference, however, which 
distinguishes this six months period 
from that of two years ago stands out 
in our record of employers’ orders: 


EMPLOYERS’ ORDERS 
1929 


January 
February 


1931 
185 
190 
232 
221 
169 
126 


—_ 


1,123 

These figures on junior placement 
would seem thus not to follow the or- 
dinary laws of adult employment, 
which show an inverse ratio between 
orders and applicants whereby as jobs 
decrease the number of persons out of 
work and seeking employment auto- 
matically increases. One immediately 
asks then, “What is taking up the slack, 
so to speak, in our young workers?” 
and the answer would seem to lie in 
the application of the child labor laws 
and the increased registration in the 
secondary schools. The labor laws of 
New York State provide that a child 
may not obtain working papers until 
he has first secured from an employer 
the written promise of a job. Auito- 


January 
February 
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matically, then, the scarcity of jobs 
operates to hold children in school. 
Work certificates issued by the Attend- 
ance Department of New York City 
are given below and bear out the regis- 
trations in our employment bureau. 
EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES ISSUED 
1929 1931 
2,699 
3,923 
3,803 
2,351 
2,746 
3,918 


28,602 19,440 

Paralleling these figures is a marked 
increase in the registration in second- 
ary schools. The high schools of New 
York City reported an increase in the 
May registration of 1931 over those 
of a similar period of a year ago of 
over 19,000, and the junior high 


January 
February 


schools an increase of over 5,600. 
This partial absorption by the 
schools of the unemployed among 
junior workers is, it would seem, one 
of the few hopeful factors in the 


present employment situation. It is 
not meant to indicate thereby that 
failure to get a job is not working un- 
told hardships upon families where 
the income from every possible wage- 
earner is necessary to keep the wolf 
from the door, but it does mean that 
these young workers are living 
through this period of depression in 
the schoolroom rather than in the 
waiting rooms of employment offices, 
or walking the streets looking for a 
sign of ‘““Boy Wanted”’. It means, too, 
that they are thereby obtaining some 
further education and training and, 
perhaps even more important, con- 
serving some of the morale which is 
so hard hit by the disaster of a long 
period of unemployment. 





VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR 
UNEMPLOYED ADULTS 


WILLIAM Hopson 


Executive Director, The Welfare Council of New York City 


HE man who is only partly 
"T ersices for his job walks a tight- 

rope; his economic equilibrium is 
precarious at best. When widespread 
unemployment adds a dearth of jobs 
to his inadequate skill, he not only 
falls off the tight-rope but the rope 
breaks as well. He is one of the last 
to be reinstated when the employment 
situation mends. 

The present long-continued employ- 
ment emergency has thrust this factor 
of inadequate training into high relief. 
The operator skilled at one machine 
only is at the mercy of progress in in- 
vention which may scrap his particular 
machine almost overnight and leave 
him unemployed and unemployable. 
The worker who is both unskilled and 
illiterate is doubly handicapped, and 
his employment security is at a mini- 
mum. The capable person on a part- 
time or a night job would often benefit 
by the opportunity to improve his skill 
in his own field or to learn another. 
The seasonal worker needs the chance 
to learn how to do something which 
yields a pay-check during the dull sea- 
son. 

Problems of personal adjustment 
which flow directly and _ indirectly 
from such cases of insufficient training 
are a constant accompaniment of our 
industrial civilization. They are ex- 
ceedingly familiar to employment bu- 
reaus, family welfare organizations 
and other agencies which come into 


contact with the man out of work. 
But the low ebb tide of unemployment 
which has followed the financial de- 
pression has so enormously increased 
the distribution of the miseries and the 
waste attendant upon low skill, no 
skill, and the wrong skill for the jobs 
which happen to be open, that the 
attention of the whole community has 
been forced upon them. 

Vocational training for adults has 
received varying degrees of attention 
in American cities. In some cities 


provision is made in schools specially 
designed for illiterate adults, in others 


admission to classes in day and eve- 
ning sessions is provided, while in 
some cities adults over compulsory 
school age may attend <ontinuation 
schools and special trade schools for 
vocational instruction. In addition to 
the provision for adults under the pub- 
lic school system there are to be found 
apprentice training opportunities in 
industry as well as vocational courses 
conducted by private agencies. The 
general unemployment of last winter 
accentuated in New York City the 
need for increasing the opportunities 
for adult vocational training in the 
public school system. In making plans 
for last winter it was the opinion of 
the Welfare Council’s Coordinating 
Committee on Unemployment that 
one of the fundamental needs of many 
of the unemployed in New York City 
was the opportunity for constructive 
use of enforced leisure time and, fur- 
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thermore, that vocational education 
for many unemployed adults repre- 
sented their greatest need. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that, 
during this present period of pro- 
A longed general employment, the libra- 
ries of this city received more than the 
ordinary number of calls for books on 
vocational subjects. The continuation 
schools of the public school system as 
a community resource, already well 
equipped for adult vocational educa- 
tion, seemed the suitable agency to 
meet this special and accelerated de- 
sire for vocational instruction and re- 
training of adults beyond the compul- 
sory school age. There were no legal 
technicalities to hamper the plan of 
using these schools for the voluntary 
attendance of persons over 17. Fur- 
thermore, young people of continua- 
tion school age, which is in New York 
State 14 to 17 years, unable to find 
employment, were staying in the all- 
day schools, thus creating many vacan- 
cies in the continuation schools. With 
the cooperation of the Welfare Coun- 
cil and with the active assistance of 
the United Neighborhood Houses and 
the Emanuel Federated Employment 
Service, emergency unit training 
courses for unemployed were opened 
by the Board of Education at the East 
Side Continuation Schoo] on January 
12, 1931. Social agencies in touch 
with unemployed persons were asked 
to refer to the school those whom they 
thought would benefit by these courses. 
The policy was adopted in the begin- 
ning that trainees should be registered 
with an employment agency before 
training started. Many adults regis- 
tered voluntarily with continuation 
schools, especially those offering ad- 
vanced training. There were more 
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than 3500 openings utilized by adults 
in the fifteen continuation schools of 
the city during the winter. In the 
course of the winter special effort was 
made to utilize facilities existing in 
particular schools having an unusual 
number of vacancies, such as the East 
Side and West Side Continuation 
schools. Liaison workers from private 
agencies were placed in some of the 
schools to assist in registration and to 
keep social agencies in touch with the 
progress of clients they had referred 
for training. A central committee of 
the Welfare Council received prog- 
ress reports regularly from the schools 
and the members, as representatives 
of agencies concerned with adult edu- 
cation, made suggestions from time to 
time. 

As the program at the East Side 
Continuation School was the first to be 
set up in a definite way the plan oper- 
ating there will be described. This 
school is also one of the two in the 
city to be continued during this sum- 
mer period for the sole purpose of 
adult instruction. 

This school was selected by the 
Board of Education as the try-out 
school for an adult emergency training 
unit both because of the large number 
of vacancies existing in the school 
(more than 200), because of the 
variety of courses possible due to ex- 
cellent and varied equipment, and be- 
cause it was fairly well located from 
the standpoint of transportation. As 
soon as this project was well under 
way announcement was released of 
vacancies existing in other continua- 
tion schools over the city and in most 


cases registration was made directly 


and through the regular offices of 
these schools. 
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In the East Side Continuation 
School an assisting staff was provided 
by the Emanuel Federated Employ- 
ment Service to aid in recruiting and 
registering trainees and to report at- 
tendance and progress to agencies re- 
ferring clients. A very close relation- 
ship was worked out with the regular 
school administrative staff and assist- 
ance was given in arranging recreation 
and informal talk periods and improv- 
ing the morale of many who came to 
the school who were discouraged and 
down-hearted. 

The highest enrollment during this 
first six months’ period was in the fol- 
lowing courses: stenography, type- 
writing, auto mechanics, power ma- 
chine operation, electric wiring, cafe- 
teria service, bookkeeping and milli- 
nery. The length of time trainees had 
been unemployed varied from three 
days to two and a half years. One 
man had been at his last job for 
twenty-two years, and six others had 
worked in the same positions for ten 
to twenty years; the median time 
spent at the last employment was one 
year. Thirty-eight had never worked 
before. $25.00 was the median wage 
formerly received. 

Between the opening of the emer- 
gency unity training courses for un- 
employed adults at the East Side Con- 
tinuation School on January 12, 1931, 
and June 26 of the same year, a thou- 
sand trainees—s63 of whom were 
men—were enrolled. Following an 
announcement to social agencies tell- 
ing in detail the plan and type of 
courses to be given, the clientele to be 
served and arrangements for registra- 
tion, ninety-six organizations referred 
unemployed persons for training. 
When the newspapers began to tell the 
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public of these new vocational oppor- 
tunities, the average age of applicants 
rose from approximately 20 years to 
35 years. The ages of those enrolled 
ranged from 17 to 66 years. The 
median age was 25. Of the thousand 
enrolled, 719 were native born and 
281 were foreign born. All but 163 
had finished elementary school. About 
two hundred were high school gradu- 
ates. Eighteen were college gradu- 
ates, and thirty-nine more had at- 
tended college. There was one trainee 
who had attended an art ‘school in 
Italy; there were two graduate law- 
yers, and a dentist. 

It is futile to master a skill unless 
it is a skill an employer wants. One 
of the tasks of the school advisors has 
been to keep informed of exact condi- 
tions in industry and to recommend 
training for occupations in which there 
is a reasonable assurance of actual 
openings at the end of the period of 
instruction. All students in the emer- 
gency unit courses trained for cafe- 
teria work and power machine operat- 
ing at the East Side Continuation 
School have found work. The teach- 
ing staff’s acquaintance with the job 
requirements of employers—with 
what jobs there are and what jobs 
there are liable to be—is extremely 
important. As one in close touch with 
this work has said, when a man 35 or 
40 years old decides to spend six weeks 
in an auto-mechanic’s course, he needs 
to have the assurance that he will get 
a job as an auto-mechanic. Such as- 
surance is not always possible for the 
school authorities to give. ‘When 
men of forty tell us that they have 
been salesmen, insurance agents, Ital- 
ian lawyers, or bank correspondents, 
that they have lost all their money or 
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their jobs,”’ writes the same observer, 
“we are at a loss to tell them where 
the opportunities for them exist.’’* 
The school staff tries to advise as aptly 
as it can in light of what information 
it has and it is also constantly increas- 
ing this information and bringing it up 
to date. When the emergency train- 
ing courses were first offered, for in- 
stance, by far the majority of appli- 
cants wished to enroll in business 
courses, and the advisors had difh- 
culty in dissuading them from taking 
courses in this overcrowded field. 

To coordinate the training given in 
continuation schools with actual de- 
mands of commerce and industry is 
a part of the regular responsibility 
of all continuation schools. To fur- 


ther such coordination, a survey of 
the vocational opportunities of New 


York City is being made at present by 
a commission appointed by the Board 
of Education. 

The advisor or vocational counsel- 
lor in a training school for adult un- 
employed is in a key position. Un- 
employment is a personal predicament, 
and the individual whom it hits is often 
depressed and bafiled and in real need 
of a chance to talk the situation over 
with some one competent to give ad- 
vice. The man out of work must be 
given actual information about jobs 
and training; in many instances he 
ust also be helped to a quickening of 
morale and hope, since discourage- 
ment and the blues can be as great ob- 
stacles to a man’s readjustment as his 
lack of skill in a trade. 


* Ruth S. Rosenfeld on Emergency Unit Train- 
ing Courses, Jewish Social Service Quarterly, 
June, 1931. 
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Upon the recommendation of the 
agencies referring trainees during the 
past winter, the Welfare Council Co- 
ordinating Committee on Unemploy- 
ment has brought to the attention of 
the Board of Education the value of 
continuing the training program again 
next winter for: an emergency aid for 
persons who have been regularly em- 
ployed but who now are unemployed 
and would benefit by short time in- 
tensive training; unemployed persons 
in need of training for a new occupa- 
tion; those seasonably unemployed 
who seek training for a type of work 
ordinarily available during the slack 
season; and persons who are on part 
time or night work. 

It is also proposed that, in addition 
to the daytime program, consideration 
be given to opening, in the evenings, 
one general continuation school in each 
of the larger boroughs. Furthermore, 
it is suggested that in provision for 
adults class organization be made 
elastic, with opportunity for instruc- 
tion in subjects such as English, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, civics, etc., 
as well as subjects directly related to 
industry. Illiterate adults who have 
not been able to take advantage of 
training courses because of their lack 
of elementary education would under 
such provision be greatly benefited. 

The emergency program this past 
winter and summer was possible be- 
cause of the ready cooperation of the 
Board of Education and those imme- 
diately responsible for continuation 
schools and represents a profitable ex- 
periment in the utilization of facilities 
which were temporarily not in demand 
by the group for whom they were pri- 
marily set up. 





THE CITY AGENCY—A LINK IN THE 
EMPLOYMENT CHAIN 


FRANK T. 


UR economic system is based 

on competition.” How often 

are these words recited when 
there is any attempt upon the part of 
government to interfere with the so- 
called prerogatives of the individual 
employer or employee in leading his 
own economic life. Far too seldom is 
there any attempt to analyze the 
fundamental premises of this godlike 
regulator. 

Nor has competition in the deter- 
mination of the distributive shares of 
the national income been any too 
closely scrutinized. We have ac- 


cepted as a fact the proposition that 
the wages which an individual re- 


ceives are determined in part at least 
by the mysterious forces found in the 
competitive market without asking 
ourselves our assumptions behind this 
acceptance. 

Without attempting a dissertation 
on wage theory it is quite in order to 
point out one of these seldom heard 
assumptions. When a person speaks 
of competition he has in mind a mar- 
ket in which the buyer and the seller 
have . qual knowledge of the market 
conditions so that with a certain 
amount of higgling, a price may be 
determined that will satisfy both 
parties. 

Knowledge of market conditions, 
then, is essential if the price in the 
market is to be a truly competitive 
price. Though the labor market dif- 
fers in many essential features from 
the commodity market, the market 
rate of wages, if it be a truly com- 
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petitive wage, must be determined 
with both the buyer of labor and the 
seller of labor having an equal chance 
to know the market facts. In this 
case the facts are what plants need 
workers and how much they are will- 
ing to bid for the services of those 
workers. 

Obviously no such knowledge is 
available to the great mass of the 
working population. Firms have been 
known to fire men in one department 
and hire men in another department 
at the same moment of time, though 
the discharged men could very easily 
have been placed in the other depart- 
ment that was hiring. Anyone who 
has looked for industrial employment 
knows the discouraging feeling when 
it is discovered that if one had only 
gone to plant A instead of plant B, a 
job would have been found. But that 
information is not always available 
when the worker takes up his place 
on the line in front of the factory em- 
ployment office. We are, in other 
words, assuming a competitive wage 
when only a little thought will show 
us that one of the major premises of 
the whole competitive system is, in 
this connection, an assumption con- 
trary to fact. ' 

In many ways the various govern- 
ments in the United States have 
sought to make real the assumption 
of equal knowledge in the commodity 
field. States and cities have devel- 
oped licensing codes to protect their 
citizens from practices which would 
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relieve the buyer from the necessity of 
knowing all about all the commodities 
or services that he wishes to buy. The 
Federal Government has allied itself 
very definitely with the practice of 
acting as an enforcer of free competi- 
tion when the Federal Trade Com- 
mission seeks to stop the practice of 
false and misleading advertising as 
well as other unethical practices of 
the business world. To give market 
information to prospective buyers and 
sellers of labor would not be outside 
the already accepted duty of the vari- 
ous local and national governments. 
In fact it is absolutely essential if we 
would speak with pride of our com- 
petitive system, that some agency, 
either public or private, assume the 
responsibility of bringing the worker 
and the employer together, to give 
them both a knowledge of the facts 
of the labor market. 

From this discussion it should be 
clear that employment agencies are 
not an institution to be called into 
existence either when there is a labor 
shortage as during the last war, or 
when there is a job shortage as existed 
in 1920-21 and exists to a far greater 
degree today. The cyclical business 
fluctuation which accounts for the 
present distress is a problem that 
economists and _ industrialists are 
studying constantly and endeavoring 
to solve. The unemployment which 
accompanies a period of depression 
is far more severe than ordinarily 
found and it excites the comment of 
leaders from the President down. 
But the most conservative estimators 
tell us that from 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
000 workers who want work but who 
can not find jobs are walking the 
streets and the highways even in the 
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best of times. This maladjustment of 
the labor market is partly caused, of 
course, by the transition period in a 
worker’s life that follows any tech- 
nological improvement, but in a larger 
measure the lack of the knowledge of 
the facts of who wants their services 
keeps an unemployed citizen walking 
wearily from gate to gate and included 
in the estimates of the unemployed. 

The suggestion has been made that 
private agencies could make market 
information available even as trade 
associations seek to keep their mem- 
bers informed upon market conditions 
in their particular commodity. The 
analogy is not an exact one, since a 
trade association is a cooperative 
rather than a money-making organ- 
ization and only the agency run by a 
trade union or some fraternal society 
could possibly be compared in this 
connection. But it still might be pos- 
sible for a private profit-making or- 
ganization to supply workers with the 
necessary facts at a price which would 
be paid gladly, since the service would 
be a valuable one. 

Though it might be possible, unfor- 
tunately the private organization to 
supply an applicant with the market 
information necessary before he can 
really enter a competitive market—in 
other words, to supply him with a 
job—has failed to keep the trust in 
far too many instances. Specifically 
it was found that in New York State 
these fee-charging agencies were 
guilty in at least five ways of betray- 
ing the public trust. Misrepresenta- 
tion of jobs was probably the most 
common complaint made before the 
investigating committee. Often fees 
were collected on jobs which turned 
out to be nonexistent when applied for 
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and those fees were commonly never 
returned. Friendly foremen were 
found to be working hand in hand 
with certain agencies. Each week 
about one-third of the men hired by 
a foreman might be discharged for 
no good reason. An agency would 
supply new applicants and the col- 
lected fees would be split between the 
foreman and the agency. And, then, 
advantage was taken of the man’s ur- 
gent need for a job. His valuation 
of that job was high and he was will- 
ing to pay almost anything demanded 
in order to be recommended by the 
agency. Extortion was found to be 
quite common. And finally private 
agencies were charged with sending 
women applicants to known houses 
of ill-repute when the women had 
thought they were accepting jobs as 
waitresses. 


Naturally all private agencies are 
not guilty of these acts of misconduct, 
but the fact that they exist at all is 
abundant proof that the Government 
should do something not only to pro- 
tect its citizens against such prac- 
tices, but if regulation fails, to take 


over the function for itself. The in- 
vestigating commission in New York 
showed that licensing of private agen- 
cies as a means of control was ineffec- 
tive. 

From the theoretical point of view 
the Government should establish 
some sort of employment agency or 
market information bureau. Practi- 
cally the fee-charging agencies have 
not, to say the least, done all they 
might to make a success of this busi- 
ness of getting men and work to- 
gether. On two counts, then, the Gov- 
ernment might very well take over the 
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job of finding jobs for its job-hunting 
citizens. 

And the Government has stepped 
in. Ohio was the first state to pass 
legislation making placement work a 
function of the state. In 1890 was 
enacted a law calling for the creation 
of public employment offices in the 
five principal cities of the state. The 
service was to be a cooperative one 
and the cities were to pay the com- 
pensation of the superintendents and 
the clerks, though after a few years 
the state took over the entire expense 
of operating the public employment 
service and assumed full authority. 
Gradually the system of state and city 
agencies became accepted as a part 
of our industrial life but the growth 
was slow. Of the period, Dr. Shelby 
Harrison says: 


“Until 1906 the largest of any of 
the state appropriations for public 
employment offices was but a drop in 
the bucket. At that time Massachu- 
setts, enacting legislation for the cre- 
ation of state employment offices, ap- 
propriated $25,000 as a total for the 
entire state. Of this sum, approxi- 
mately $23,000 was spent in estab- 
lishing and maintaining, during its 
first year of operation, the Boston 
office. Wisconsin in 1912 and Ohio 
in 1914 each succeeded in having the 
original appropriation increased, and 
supplemented it by direct or indirect 
contributions from the local govern- 
ments in which offices were situated. 
The sum of $54,235 voted in 1915 
for the Illinois public employment 
offices exceeded by a considerable 
margin that of any other state, even 
of New York, for the same year.” 


By 1930, according to a recent 
study made by the Department of La- 
bor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, there 











were 148 offices operating in 23 
states. The total expenditure for 
this service amounts to a little more 
than one and a quarter million dollars 
which still is a very small sum con- 
sidering the amount of territory cov- 
ered and the amount of work which 
must be done. 

Nor has the Federal Government 
been inactive in accepting its part in 
the burden in the establishment of 
free employment exchanges as the 
basis of intelligent organization of 
the labor market. The National 
Government first entered the field in 
1907 in order to “divert immigrant 
labor from the port of entry into less- 
congested areas where employment 
opportunities were greater.’ The or- 
ganization that was set up did very 
little actual placement work, as its 
chief function was ‘‘to desseminate in- 
formation bearing upon the resources, 
products and physical characteristics 
of each state and territory as a means 
of better distribution.” 

When immigration fell off sharply 
after the commencement of the 
World War in 1914, the immigration 
service was given the job of serving 
as an employment medium. 


“The country was divided into 
zones, each zone in charge of a super- 
visor delegated from the personnel of 
the immigration offices within the 
zone. The plan of cooperation be- 
tween the employment service and lo- 
cal post offices was developed by 
which applications for work and for 
workers were distributed throughout 
each community reached by the postal 
service, and then gathered up by the 
carriers and forwasded to the near- 
est branch of the Employment Serv- 


ice.” 
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This meager organization suffered 
from many handicaps; but, function- 
ing merely as a clearance medium, it 
achieved some notable successes. 
With the entrance of America in 
the war the employment service of 
the National Government was ex- 
tended on a very large scale. The en- 
tire country was organized into thir- 
teen employment districts and a super- 
intendent was appointed for each of 
these districts as well as a Federal di- 
rector being appointed in each state. 
To quote from an annual report of 
the director general of the service: 


“On the whole the entire program 
of centralized labor recruiting was 
carried out in a thorough and practi- 
cal manner, and the results accom- 
plished amply justify the wisdom of 
establishing it. Its benefits were seen 
in the reducing of labor turnover, in 
the transferring of unskilled labor 
from nonwar work to war work, and 
in the directing of unemployed or par- 
tially employed wage-earners to in- 
dustries closely allied with the prose- 
cution of the war. All of these meas- 
ures were important factors in adding 
to the number of laborers steadily 
engaged in war work.” 


With the signing of the Armistice 
the work of the Employment Service 
bearing directly upon war production 
ceased, though the bureau did assist 
in the establishment of some 2,000 
offices to handle the problem of plac- 
ing the returning soldiers and sailors. 
Even this work was stopped when the 
failure of a deficiency appropriation 
bill left the United States Employ- 
ment Service practically without 
funds. It has since functioned as a 
sort of skeleton organization, issuing 
periodic reports on employment con- 
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ditions in various industries and main- 
taining eleven full-time offices in farm- 
ing states. These offices supply serv- 
ice exclusively to agricultural work- 
ers and their employers. An appro- 
priation of about $200,000 annually 
is used to carry out these two func- 
tions. 

The Employment Service of the 
Department of Labor has done an- 
other important job. It has sought 
for and has obtained cooperation with 
many city and state agencies through- 
out the country. 


“The plan of cooperation which 
has been developed involves the ap- 
pointment of a state official, usually 
the head of the state service, to serve 
as Federal director for the state at a 
salary of $1 per year; the use by the 
state offices of standard record forms 
provided by the Federal office, and 
the grant to the state of the franking 
privilege in matters bearing directly 
upon placement. Where necessary 
the service pays, wholly or in part, the 
salary of employees needed to carry 
on its work where state funds are not 
sufficient. Thus placement clerks and 
examiners in offices in Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Iowa and 
other states are actually on the pay- 
roll of the United States Employ- 
ment Service and are engaged in work 
for both the state and the Federal 
services.” 


One of the three bills introduced 
by Senator Wagner in the last Con- 
gress dealt with the establishment of 
state-Federal cooperative employ- 
ment offices, but the presidential veto 
of this bill leaves the situation as is 
described above. Without going into 
the politically controversial aspects of 
this White House-Congress disagree- 
ment, it would seem that the fear of 


Mr. Edgerton of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufactures and of Presi- 
dent Hoover, that the proposed new 
plan of Federal aid would be an en- 
croachment upon states rights, fails 
to take into consideration that a dif- 
ference in degree may not always be 
a difference in kind. The present co- 
operation interferes with state rights 
to the extent of the granting of the 
franking privilege and the payment 
of some salaries. 

The city-state agency remains then 
as the foundation of our whole pub- 
lic employment service and it is to 
them that the workers must turn, if 
they would enter the labor market 
with some knowledge of the condi- 
tions in that market. They have de- 
veloped some rather serious faults and 
these faults must be rectified if the ex- 
changes are to do their best work. 


“But state systems are themselves 
not noted for efficiency or purity. 
Honeycombed as they often are with 
politics, staffed by low-salaried work- 
ers, and underfinanced, the public of- 
fice does not generally enjoy an en- 
viable reputation, at least not among 
employers. The inherent problems 
of public administration are likely to 
be intensified in employment service 
because of the unusual opportunities 
for the demagogue. Civil Service re- 
quirements are only to a limited ex- 
tent correctives, for under present un- 
attractive conditions, it sometimes 
happens that few thoroughly compe- 
tent persons submit themselves for 
Civil Service examinations.” 


But to be more specific. The fun- 
damental objection to the city-state 
system is the small area of coverage. 
This is a weakness which can not be 
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entirely overcome except by Federal 
cooperation, but no city bureau should 
exist outside of a state clearing-house 
organization. Essentially, the labor 
in a community may be compared to 
the water or oil in a tank. The tank 
or the city may be large or small, but 
the day may come when the source 
of supply of the water or oil in that 
tank may either dry out or else flow 
more rapidly. Such a discrepancy in 
the supply is a situation fraught with 
danger when the demand is fairly reg- 
ular. If a tank owner knows his busi- 
ness, he will arrange for a system of 
piping that will carry the overflow, 
which from time to time may appear 
in one tank, to another tank which at 
that particular moment contains less 
than enough to supply the demand. 
So a city employment agency set apart 


from other communities may find it- 
self with extra labor at one time when 
its particular industries are in a state 
of depression, and at another time it 
may have a shortage when its fac- 
tories demand a greater amount of 


labor. Some sort of pipe-line, some 
sort of communication, is needed be- 
tween communities if the manufac- 
turer, the city and the worker are to 
be served with the greatest degree of 
eficiency. Certainly these pipe-lines 
must transcend city boundaries, and 
it is obvious also that state lines are 
not economic boundaries. The cities 
of New Jersey are piped together 
through the medium of a state clear- 
ing ofice. New York and New Jer- 
sey cooperate to a certain degree. 
But until some sort of national sys- 
tem is effected the city agency and even 
the state agency must act under a 
great handicap. 
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Another general criticism of the 
city-state agencies is the fact that they 
are so ephemeral. As has been men- 
tioned previously, there are constantly 
some million and a half men and 
women unemployed even in the best 
years. Just as the Department of 
Commerce informs American business 
men of the situation in foreign mar- 
kets, so these seekers for jobs have 
the right to know the market situa- 
tion in what they have to sell even 
though the period is not one of ab- 
normal business conditions. Accord- 
ing to Miss Frances Perkins, it is 
“decidedly the rule rather than the ex- 
ception that unemployment services 
are instituted only after a period of 
business depression has developed and 
is in full force. This necessarily 
means the opening of employment 
offices manned by untrained and inex- 
perienced personnel, the unsatisfac- 
tory treatment of applicants, and in- 
complete and inadequate information 
concerning registrants.” In other 
words, a great economic waste is in- 
volved in such a transitory system in 
addition to the fact that before the 
agencies get well under way the crisis 
and popular interest may have waned. 
For successful operation, a public 
or private agency must have the 
confidence both of the employers and 
the employees. That confidence is 
something which can be built up only 
through years of efficient service. 

All too often the public employ- 
ment service is thought of as a berth 
for faithful political allies rather than 
as a place for highly trained special- 
ists. The work in an employment office 
is highly skilled. Men and women must 
be handled with the greatest amount 
of tact. They are not pounds of coffee 
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to be pulled off the shelf, but people. 
No first-class city would think of ac- 
cepting as a social worker a man or 
woman who had never had any experi- 
ence and training with the sort of 
work required. It needs more than 
a warm heart or a command of votes 
to make a success of that job. The 
sooner authorities learn that the man- 
agement of an employment agency is 
even more of a skilled task than a 
social worker, the sooner will critics 
have to withdraw the charge that 
“state systems are themselves not 
noted for efficiency or purity,” as they 
are often underfinanced and too often 
staffed by low-salaried, inefficient 
workers. 

A study of the Cincinnati system 
of employment offices brought the fol- 
lowing recommendation: “The city 
and state should cooperate to build 
up a staff more highly trained and effi- 
cient than the employees of private 
employment agencies.” The recom- 
mendations called further for a rais- 
ing of the standards of the Civil Serv- 
ice requirements for positions with 
that service. Cincinnati has a much- 
advertised and supposedly efficient 
sy tem. If this complaint can be 
made against Cincinnati, how much 
more can it be made against the aver- 
age city agency? 

If you would have a good system, 
said the Cincinnati committee, adopt 
a standard for workers similar to the 
standard for social workers in the 
state of Ohio, which reads as follows: 
“Education equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation from a univer- 
sity of recognized standing, with spe- 
cialization in social sciences; four 
years of responsible experience in so- 
cial service, case and office work ; good 
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knowledge of modern social service 
practice, supervisory ability, sympa- 
thetic understanding of human nature, 
tact, good judgment, and good ad- 
dress.” Obviously a political ap- 
pointee will not reach that standard. 

The final criticism should be given 
perhaps as a subcriticism under the 
above outline of personnel difficulties. 
Far too often the city and state agen- 
cies are not given an even break at 
the start. They are poorly housed 
and the first principles of a successful 
employment agency are disregarded. 
If a city agency is to compete success- 
fully with the private fee-charging 
office, it must have the same or bet- 
ter equipment for the carrying out of 
its work. To quote again the recom- 
mendations of the Cincinnati com- 
mittee: 


“The state-city employment office 
should be housed by the city in some 
building near the center of business 
activity, easily reached by several 
street-car lines. The offices should 
be on the ground floor with the men’s 
and women’s departments entirely 
separated. They should be furnished 
attractively and kept clean. There 
should be separate entrances for un- 
skilled labor and other types of appli- 
cants, since skilled mechanics and 
clerical workers are apt to object to 
using the same waiting room with 
domestic and labor applicants. There 
should be small rooms partitioned off 
in each department for private con- 
ferences, so that the applicant will not 
have to tell his business before other 
people.” 

Unemployment is a national dis- 
grace if not a national disaster. For 
intelligent action in meeting the prob- 
lem, full, accurate, prompt and con- 
tinuous knowledge of employment 
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conditions throughout the country is 
indispensable. Only through a sys- 
tem of public employment exchanges 
can this information be made avail- 
able. The public service in the past 
has met with many criticisms that 
must be corrected before employers 





and employees will have full confi- 
dence in that service. The effective 
city agency is the first step, the first 
link in the chain of public offices, and 
it is imperative that the cities make 
their agencies efficient far above re- 
proach. 








FROM PRAYER TO THE VIRGIN OF CHARTRES 


Help me to see! not with my mimic sight— 

With yours! which carried radiance, like the sun, 
Giving the rays you saw with—light in light— 

Tying all suns and stars and worlds in one. 


Help me to know! not with my mocking art— 
With you, who knew yourself unbound by laws; 

God gave your strength, your life, your sight, your heart, 
And took from him the Thought that is—the cause. 


Help me to feel! not with my insect sense— 

With yours that felt all life alive in you; 
Infinite heart beating at your expense; 

Infinite passion breathing the breath you drew! 


Help me to bear! not my own baby load, 
But yours; who bore the failure of the light, 

The strength, the knowledge and the thought of God— 
The futile folly of the Infinite! 


Henry ADAMs. 





THE LABOR COURTS IN GERMANY 


HILpA WALTER 


EXT to the problem of unem- 
ployment, the most important 
question before German wage- 

earners and salaried employees—one 
with which the government and the 
public must deal every day—are wage 
disputes. Through the state system 
of industrial-disputes settlement the 
government has taken over much of 
the responsibility for the success of 
collective bargaining. Not only does 
the government assure the mainte- 
nance of the system of collective bar- 
gaining, but it also provides the 
tribunals before which the individual 
worker or the trade unions and the 
employers can sue competitors if con- 
tracts are broken. For this purpose 
of securing wage settlements there 
have existed in Germany since July, 
1927, special types of labor courts to 
be distinguished from the other courts, 
before which disputes arising out of 
working conditions must be brought.. 

The legal relations between the em- 
ployer and worker in Germany are 
regulated by a large number of differ- 
ent kinds of laws. The underlying 
principles of these laws go back to 
legislation of 1869, 1896 and 1897, as 
formulated in three legal codes—the 
industrial, the civil and commercial. 
The more recent laws which give new 
rights to the workers and employees 
were enacted in the years following the 
revolution of 1918. Between 1918 
and 1926 about 150 new laws and 
orders having to do with the regula- 
tion of working conditions were added 
to the body of prewar legislation. 


This led to urgent demands by all 
those interested in labor matters for 
a new labor code which would have 
standardized this legislation and taken 
the place of the present numerous 
laws both old and new. But thus far, 
partly for political and partly for eco- 
nomic reasons, the workers in Ger- 
many today live under a diversified 
and complex body of labor rights, for 
which it became necessary to provide 
at least a uniform system of interpre- 
tation. This was achieved by the 
“Federal Act of December 23, 1926,” 
which set up a new and unified system 
of labor courts and has greatly simpli- 
fied relations in the industrial and 
labor world. 

The basis of this new system rests 
naturally upon experience under the 
general and recognized system of civil 
rights. But as there had existed in 
addition to the regular courts special 
courts for labor disputes, the prece- 
dents supplied by these earlier ar- 
rangements were taken over into the 
new system of jurisprudence. 

At the end of the thirteenth century 
the craft corporations and guilds in 
the German cities had created special 
courts for the settlement of their dis- 
putes. Though the city authorities ex- 
ercised supervision over all these ar- 
rangements, the journeymen’s courts 
were their own and settled all con- 
flicts between masters and journeymen. 
In the eighteenth century this some- 
what advanced and independent sys- 
tem of the guilds was very much lim- 
ited, until again at the beginning of 
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the nineteenth century, in 1806, Na- 
poleon brought about a revival and a 
sort of restoration when he introduced 
into Germany the French probiviri 
courts (conseils de prud’homes). 
These special courts of experts or as- 
sessors consisted of two chambers in 
which employers and workers, freely 
chosen, sat as a court. The concilia- 
tion chamber of the court must seek to 
adjust the dispute through mediation 
and conciliation, a process which is ob- 
ligatory. The other branch of the 
court, that which hands down awards, 
came into action only if the process of 
conciliation failed. Out of these be- 
ginnings and along with the develop- 
ment of the system of labor legislation 
there was built in the course of the 
nineteenth century what is now known 
as the industrial court system. When 
the system was handed over by the 
states or provinces to the local au- 
thorities the practice was continued of 

«having workers and employers repre- 
sented in equal numbers in the com- 
position of the courts. The president 
of a court might be a judge trained in 
the law; but, it was also provided that 
experienced officials of the city ad- 
ministrations, though having no legal 
qualifications, might, preside in the in- 
dustrial court. Even up to the end of 
the nineteenth century these courts 
were voluntary, though parts of the 
municipal administration; and not 
until 1901 were the larger cities com- 

-Pelled by law to set up industrial 
courts. In 1904 commercial em- 
ployees also demanded special courts 
or tribunals for handling their trade 
disputes, and commercial courts were 
set up on the model of the existing 
industrial courts. 
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The system was still, however, very 
limited. In the first place the indus- _ 
trial and commercial courts were by no 
means competent to deal with disputes 
affecting every type of labor. Limited 
in their evolution to industrial workers 
and employees in commercial pursuits, 
a large body of workers such as domes- 
tic servants, agricultural workers, mu- 
nicipal and civil service workers, and 
salaried workers in supervisory posi- 
tions, had to turn to the regular courts 
in matters of labor disputes. For the 
classes of excluded workers this was 
expensive, time consuming and often 
irrelevant, as the ordinary judge was 
not in sufficiently close contact with 
the problems of the life of the worker. 
Thus, for a considerable part of the 
working population there was lacking 
any system of labor courts having the 
full confidence of the masses and capa- 
ble of settling, without considerable 
loss of time and financial expense, dis- 
putes arising out of working condi- 
tions. 

A second big gap in the system de- 
veloped through the working of the 
new code of labor rights built up in the 
years following the revolution. The 
works committee law of 1920 changed 
fundamentally the legal position of 
the worker in industry. According to 
that law, the shop committee of work- 
ers and salaried employees had the 
power to act in cases of dismissal as 
well as having considerable authority 
over changes within the establishmer+ 
As a result of these new rights there 
existed a considerable body of poten- 
tial disputes which could really be 
settled only by judges defin::-:ly as- 
signed to special problems of this char- 
acter. This was the state of affairs 
with respect to the labor courts in July, 
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1927, when the law of 1926 came into 
effect and created an entirely new 
set-up. 

The labor courts under this law are 
of three kinds: the labor courts of first 
instance, the state labor courts, and 
the Federal Labor Court. Every legal 
dispute between a worker and an em- 
ployer regardless of the amount at 
issue comes before the labor court of 
first instance. In that respect the 
labor courts are to be distinguished 
from the system of civil courts. If 
the amount at issue is less than 300 
marks (about $75) the decision is final 
in the court of first instance. If the 
amount in dispute is more than 300 
marks, appeal may be had to the ap- 
propriate state labor court. If the 
question is one of fundamental prin- 
ciple, i.e., of law instead of fact, the 
court of first instance can expressly de- 
clare that appeal to the higher court 
may be had even if the amount at issue 
issmall. If, for example, the terms of 
a collective agreement are not clear 
and have led to differences, both par- 
ties as a rule, even before an award 
is announced, ask for an appeal even 
if the sum involved is small. 

The court of second instance, the 
state labor court, is competent in all 
cases involving sums up to 6,000 
marks (about $1,500). On questions 
of fundamental principle or law the 
state court may expressly request a re- 
view in the court of third instance, 
that is, the Federal Labor Court. 

All German labor courts are divided 
into chambers. In the courts of first 
and second instance, each chamber 
consists of a chairman and two as- 
sessors. The chairman is a judge 
trained in the law. Every chamber 
has an employer and a worker as as- 
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sessors. The office of assessor is non- 
paid and honorary. The law requires 
that the chairman shall be a person 
trained in the law who has special 
knowledge and experience in questions 
of labor law and social problems. For 
this reason the selection and appoint- 
ment of the chairmen of the labor 
courts are not left entirely to the de- 
partment of justice. While, in the 
case of the ordinary courts in Ger- 
many, the federal and state depart- 
ments of justice have control and 
supervision over members of the bar, 
in the case of the judges of the labor 
courts the state and federal depart- 
ments of labor and social affairs are 
associated with the departments of 
justice in the supervision of the labor 
courts. 

In all the larger cities there are 
special trade chambers of the court for 
the settlement of disputes within speci- 
fied occupations and industries and for 
definite groups of wage-earners and 
salaried employees. The largest labor 
court in Germany is that in Berlin, 
which consists of forty trade cham- 
bers. The assessors in these trade 
chambers are employers and workers 
from the branch of trade or industry 
concerned. And it is not uncommon 
that after a short time, even in a city 
of a million inhabitants, the chairman 
of a trade chamber for the metal in- 
dustry knows the special labor condi- 
tions existing in every establishment 
of that industry. 

This system of division into trade 
chambers is not followed in the courts 
of second instance, that is, the state 
labor courts. Here it may still come 
about that in the case of a stage direc- 
tor against a film company the em- 
ployers’ assessor may be a building 
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contractor and the labor assessor a 
barber. 

The court of third instance, the 
Federal Labor Court, is the supreme 
court and is made up somewhat differ- 
ently. Here there is a sort of system 
of councilors each group of which is 
made up of a chairman, who is a quali- 
fied judge, two associate judges 
learned in the law and members of the 
bar, and two lay assessors, an em- 
ployer and a worker, who are gener- 
ally leading members of their national 
employers’ association or labor organ- 
ization. 


Of capital importance for the Ger- 
man court system is the provision of 
law concerning representation by coun- 
sel before the labor courts: 


“Advocates and persons who plead 
professionally in the courts shall not 
be admitted as attorneys-at-law or 
counsel in the labor courts; members 
and salaried employees of economic 
associations of employers or em- 
ployees or of federations of such asso- 
ciations who are empowered by the 
rules or by a power of attorney to 
represent the bodies in question shall 
nevertheless be admitted, provided 
that they appear on behalf of the asso- 
ciation or of members thereof and do 
not in addition to such representation 
practice as advocates or, though not 
advocates, plead professionally for re- 
muneration in the courts.” * 


This provision means that salaried 
employees or wage-earners who are 
not members of a trade union must 
conduct their cases before the labor 
courts without the help of advocates 
or attorneys-at-law. Likewise the 


* Translation by International Labor Office, 


Geneva. Legislative Series, 1926, Germany 8; 
Labor Courts Act, dated 23 December, 1926, 
Section 11. 
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employer, economically the more 
powerful, may not be represented 
through an appointed attorney. But 
if an employer belongs to an associa- 
tion then the legal counsel of this as- 
sociation naturally may conduct the 
case for him, in which event an un- 
organized worker, appearing before 
the court faces a trained lawyer. The 
organized worker, on the other hand, 
takes his complaint to the trade union. 
The German trade unions have a large 
number of members trained in the 
conduct of cases who represent their 
colleagues before the labor courts 
much better and more inexpensively 
than any attorney can. A worker who, 
for example, makes a complaint con- 
cerning nonpayment of fifty marks 
($12.50) under an agreed rate, ob- 
viously has not the money with which 
to pay an attorney; and even if the 
worker can meet the necessary ex- 
pense, an attorney could not be ex- 
pected to concern himself as actively 
as the associates of the worker him- 
self in the collection of so small a sum. 

The exclusion of attorneys applies 
only in the courts of first instance. 
Before the state courts and before the 
Federal Labor Court the parties must 
be represented by counsel with full 
power of attorney. But in the case of 
the tradé¢ associations their salaried 
employees may take the place of the 
attorneys who are permitted to appear 
in courts of the first instance. Mem- 
bers of the German bar are very much 
embittered over this exclusion from 
the labor courts and are constantly 
campaigning for a change in the law. 
The trade unions, on the other hand, 
oppose with every conceivable means 
any modification of the law. 
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The expenses of a case before the 
labor court are much less than before 
other courts. A voluntary settlement 
is always without cost. Even if sev- 
eral summonses have already been 
had the judge is required at every 
stage of the case to explore the possi- 
bilities of a settlement through con- 
ciliation. A few days after the’ lodg- 
ing of the complaint, the first sum- 
mons takes the form of an attempt by 
the chairman to effect mediation or 
conciliation without the presence of 
the assessors. A large proportion of 
the cases is terminated at this stage 
through voluntary agreement. If no 
understanding is arrived at proceed- 
ings must be had promptly before the 
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courts must be expedited in summary 
fashion. The provisions of the law 
forbid malicious delaying of the pro- 
ceedings. The judge has very broad 
powers for expediting the arguments. 

German wage-earners and salaried 
employees in the last four years have 
with the help of the labor courts 
secured many rights which hitherto 
existed only on paper. Disputes in- 
volving the individual contract are 
summarily and efficiently disposed of. 
Questions of law involving collective 
agreements, in which above all other 
questions the trade unions are most 
concerned, have been to a certain ex- 
tent cleared up and have been increas- 
ingly brought home to the legal con- 


full chamber. Cases before the labor sciousness of the community. 


LUTE SONG 


Those old quaint things this age does least esteem 
I love the best: 

Quiet and solitude and permanence, 

The grave blue mountain and the silver stream. 


I dreamed I voyaged to an Arcadian country 

In whose kind leisure 

The hand could learn its craft, the heart its measure, 
And beauty flourish in tranquility. 

Bemused since then, the exile of a dream, 
Pursued by riot, 

Mocked by a barbarous race that hates my quiet, 

I seek the mountain and the silver stream. 


—By Ciara SHANAFELT. 















HERE is something demoraliz- 
ing in being alternately rich and 
poor—rich and overoptimistic in 
1927 to 1929; poor and overdepressed 
in 1930 and 1931. There is a place 
between these two extremes which is 
called the point of equilibrium. Busi- 
ness runs more smoothly when it is 
near this point. When business goes 
above or below this point, it sets up 
economic stresses in our capitalistic 
system that tend to return business to 
a fair balance. These stresses are 
largely due to “credit controls.” 

Every so often we have a wide 
swing from this point of equilibrium. 
The farther it swings upward, the 
stresses are more severe, which even- 
tually reaches a breaking point. When 
this destructive moment is reached, 
we call it a panic, which brings on a 
period called a depression. This cor- 
rective period precipitously slows 
down business and naturally it swings 
far below the point of equilibrium, 
mainly through fear. This again sets 
up other stresses. Powerful influences 
are set to work to stop the downward 
swing and turn business back. Con- 
structive forces gradually get under 
way to return business to more nearly 
normal. 

In addition we must consider do- 
mestic balance and world equilibrium. 
If we take the early part of 1914 as 
a period where the economic balance 
was near the point of equilibrium, we 
will observe that practically every 
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major factor from the breaking out of 
the World War was a disturbing ele- 
ment, which eventually distorted not 
only domestic but world equilibrium to 
the snapping point. This domestic 
snapping time we can definitely place 
in the latter part of October, 1929. 

Without attempting to minutely re- 
view these distorting factors, I will 
call attention to one large factor. 
During the war the United States se- 
cured nearly half of the world’s mone- 
tary gold supply. This badly unbal- 
anced world equilibrium. We had 
too much gold and foreign nations had 
too little. 

However, with this gold as a base, 
we had an ever-increasing prosperity 
to a point where it swung into abnor- 
mal prosperity, thus further disturb- 
ing the domestic economic balance. 
Not only did we grant credit too freely 
to other nations, considering our tariff 
wall, but business and credit was 
greatly expanded within our borders, 
practically in every direction. 

In addition to this we had an expan- 
sion in the scale of living, also in sales 
effort to a point where there was a 
large expansion of buying. Also we 
exaggerated our buying power by too 
largely mortgaging the future through 
installment buying. Our fixed debts 
and taxes were largely expanded. 

Then the largest upsetting force 
began to work. Intelligent specula- 
tion expanded into extravagant specu- 
lation. This was the vehicle for the 
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emotional American public to express 
its gambling proclivities on a high, 
wide and handsome scale, wherein a 
very large majority of the moneyed 
people, through mass psychology, en- 
tered the stock market trying to get 
rich overnight. It is the physical evi- 
dence of our overoptimism. It so un- 
balanced things it brought on the 
earthquake that destroyed hundreds 
of billions of wealth and stunned us 
for quite a period. These tremors 
were felt world wide and the rever- 
berations are still heard. 

The economic balance in 1929 was 
so distorted that extravagant specula- 
tion snapped it. It took a tremendous 
force to do this because the United 
States is so rich and powerful, travel- 
ing with such momentum, with re- 
sourcefulness and energy second to 
none. The unbelievable losses of 
1929, 1930 and 1931 began to ac- 
cumulate to the astounding figures of 
several hundred billions, which prob- 
ably is more than half of the movable 
wealth of the world. 

The losses incurred by the public 
curtailed buying power in five direc- 
tions. First, by direct losses. Sec- 
ond, by fear and lack of confidence. 
Third, as business receded, eventually 
six and one-half million working peo- 
ple, considering those that are working 
part time, were laid off, whose buying 
power was automatically contracted. 
With this there was a reduction of 
salaries and wages. Fourth, the pub- 
lic turned back to buying values and 
lower-priced articles and in fact, fewer 
articles, who in 1927 to 1929 were 
buying quality and higher-priced ar- 
ticles and were boastful about it. This 
set up another curtailment. Then in 
1931, 50 per cent of all dividends have 
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been cut or passed, and as many people 
live on their dividends, this set up the 
fifth contraction. 

All five contractions are working 
together to press us down into a deep 
depression, and all these curtailments 
are traceable back to stock-market 
losses. Also the repercussions were 
felt in other countries by a curtailment 
of credit. 


Since emotional and extravagant 
speculation that eventually destroyed 
what was left of the economic balance, 
and its devastating results are so 
tangible in every direction, reducing 
buying power to a point that practi- 
cally every man and woman in Amer- 
ica feels this depression, with millions 
of people out of work, there is some- 
thing totally wrong in our speculative 
system that produces these disastrous 
results. 

Many authorities present different 
arguments as to the cause of this de- 
pression, such as World War, tariff 
wall, overproduction, as well as other 
major factors. It is my endeavor to 
show that all of these were contribut- 
ing factors, capped off by the most 
hysterical speculation the world has 
ever seen and the losses incurred 
therein established the fact that this is 
the largest factor because it accounts 
for the greatest losses. 

In reviewing speculation, we discern 
that there are two classes. The first 
class may be termed intelligent spec- 
ulation. This class could not possibly 
permit excessive speculation, because 
it would not be intelligent. In intelli- 
gent speculation, values precede and 
influence prices within limits. 

Considering supply and demand, 
when prices are below values it en- 
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courages speculation. When prices go 
above values, it discourages long buy- 
ing and short sales are encouraged. 
Thus, intelligent speculation has a 
tendency to stabilize prices within 
limits. Also the intelligent speculator 
will consider outside influences as well, 
such as the economic balance, rates of 
interest, et cetera. 

The next class we might term as 
unintelligent speculation. It is in- 
dulged in by speculators that have no 
conception of values and have no 
means of arriving at values. It is al- 
ways indulged in by amateurs. Its 
only motive force is greed, taken ad- 
vantage of by professional operators. 
As stocks rise above values, there is a 
tendency to play up prices regardless 
of values. When this point is reached, 
intelligent speculation is superseded by 
gambling. We therefore are irresist- 


ibly brought to the conclusion that the 
1929 speculation was pure gambling, 
because it was done by amateurs re- 
gardless of values and regardless of 


economic balance. All through 1929 
the “credit control,” through high in- 
terest rates, was signaling “distress” 
and it did act as a curb to business, but 
this is no curb to unintelligent specula- 
tion, and never has been and never will 
be, for the basic reason that it is un- 
intelligent. 

On the other hand, a close observer 
will come to the conclusion that intelli- 
gent speculation has its place in busi- 
ness. The natural flow of all business 
frequently admits of speculation to the 
betterment of business and no artificial 
safeguards or restrictions are desir- 
able. The law of supply and demand 
are self-regulatory. Speculation is a 
natural stabilizer and furthermore, I 
feel that short selling is one of the 
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stabilizing influences. Intelligent spec- 
ulation should be permitted full play 
within its natural limitations by those 
who understand the commodity in 
which they speculate. In true specula- 
tion there is no point to control it. 
Having established this fact, we stum- 
ble on the next that it is the abuses of 
the speculative system that needs to be 
controlled or corrected. This would 
point to the gambling that is indulged 
in under the name of speculation. 

Now, what are the abuses? I feel 
that the following mentioned abuses 
are those that make extravagant spec- 
ulation possible with its disastrous 
results that run into hundreds of 
millions. 

The Stock Exchange with the nu- 
merous brokers offices can be likened 
to a very large cafeteria. The public 
have an appetite (greed) and a pre- 
determined idea (tips) what they 
want when they go to the cafeteria. 
They enter the broad doors, which 
are sort of folding doors, so that the 
larger the crowd, the wider the open- 
ing. They do not observe a peculiar- 
ity of these doors at the moment. 
Upon entering, the owner (broker) 
gives each customer a tray and says, 
“We will assist you in carrying the 
goods you purchase.”” Then the wares 
are attractively displayed and, in fact, 
there are a few floor men that are 
actively purchasing certain wares. 
This attracts the customers and they 
also purchase, but if they closely ob- 
served, they would notice that these 
floor men return their purchases to the 
kitchen to be sold over again. 

The customer passes along the line 
and eventually reaches the accountant 
who gives them a bill of purchase. A 
flunky provides them with plenty of 
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water and when they arrive at the 
table, they find that the mass produc- 
tion and the ease with which they can 
“carry” their purchases, they have 
purchased more than they can eat. 
Afterwards they smoke a cigarette or 
two and feel so exceedingly satisfied 
that they are rather dulled to the 
dangers. 

Suddenly, someone yells “Fire” and 
the customers in an unthinking panic, 
stirred up by the first law of nature 
which is self-preservation, rush to the 
exit. Then certain peculiar things 
happen. 

First, they find the cashier (broker) 
will not let them out until they pay 
their bill. The panic increases. A 
few of the customers jump out the 
windows and destroy themselves. If 
the customers observed closely, they 
would find a peculiarity with respect 


to the doors. The doors open inward. 
When the panic comes, the doors are 
now kept closed by the pressure for 


exit. The customers are trapped. 
And the worst is they continue to pat- 
ronize the cafeteria until they are 
trapped. The demand for entrance is 
easy. When the supply of customers 
for exit is greatest, they find that the 
doors are blocked by their own num- 
bers. They can only get out through 
a narrow passage as the few outside 
firemen (new buyers) are able to help 
them. Many are so badly burned they 
never recover, either physically or 
financially. 

The brokerage business provides 
the means of speculation. The bro- 
kerage business primarily is the buy- 
ing and selling of securities for a com- 
mission. Adroitly, they have added 
to it the loaning of money and do not 
ask the customer for a note. They 
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“carry” the speculator on open ac- 
count. It is the cafeteria where the 
public can choose any stocks they de- 
sire without restriction, so long as the 
stocks themselves have a _ loanable 
value. The brokers are not concerned 
with the stocks purchased, so long as 
the public uses their cafeteria. Thus 
we see that the assumption of a bank- 
ing operation (the loaning of money) 
provides an ease with which specula- 
tion can be carried on by millions of 
amateur speculators, who buy more 
than they can digest, who should 
never, from any economic reason, be 
permitted to be in the market, because 
primarily they do not know the under- 
lying facts to speculate intelligently 
and have no regard for any economic 
balance. In fact, few know the value 
of the stocks they purchase. In other 
words, this provides for mass produc- 
tion of speculation. 

From what follows it would seem 
that this banking operation of loaning 
money is one to which the brokers are 
not entitled. In fact, they are not 
geared up for this banking operation 
for the simple reason that they have 
no credit machinery, like a bank, to 
determine who should and who should 
not be granted credit. Obviously, they 
have the customer’s collateral with a 
safe margin so why should they worry 
about the credit standing of their cus- 
tomer. Neither are the brokers con- 
cerned whether the economic balance 
will stand any further expansion of 
credit, as was clearly in evidence in 
1929. 

The brokers have usurped the pre- 
rogatives of banks in granting credit 
without limit to any and all amateur 
speculators, as they did in 1929, with- 
out having the capital with which to 
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grant the credit originally. They had 
to borrow it on brokers loans. This 
establishes another fact. It is a direct 
and immediate second-hand extension 
of credit and an indiscriminate grant- 
ing of credit. In no division of bank- 
ing or mercantile business is it possible 
to liberally extend billions of second- 
hand credit on open account, and with- 
out discrimination. 

Therefore it becomes apparent that 
through this process of the open ac- 
count, the original borrowers (the 
speculators) collectively are not 
wholly conscious that they have bor- 
rowed a large volume of the liquid 
credit of the United States, because 
they do not sign notes that would im- 
press them with the moral, legal and 
financial obligation. In fact, their 
margin is the stake as in gambling. 

But this is not all. The adroit as- 


sumption of this banking operation by 
brokers places them outside of any 
normal credit control which leads to 
an overexpansion of credit as we shall 


see. In 1929 these brokers loans, 
which express a direct and second-hand 
extension of credit of like amount to 
speculators, reached the astounding 
figure of 8% billion dollars. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Simmons, former President 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
stated that at the high peak of specula- 
tion in 1929, these brokers loans were 
margined approximately 50 per cent, 
so we can then assume that the total 
liquid capital used in speculation was 
17 billion dollars. Now, compare this 
with the total loans of the banks in the 
Federal Reserve System of 26 billion 
on October 4, 1929. It becomes quite 
clear that the ease with which ill-ad- 
vised and extravagant speculation may 
be entered into leads to an overexpan- 
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sion of credit in this direction in an 
already distorted capitalistic system. 
And this extension of credit to carry 
on unintelligent speculation answers 
no economic purpose. No one bene- 
fits, except the brokers who charge 
about one-half per cent on these loans. 

The reason why the brokers are 
outside of any credit controls, includ- 
ing the Federal Reserve Banks, can 
be explained as follows. As the rising 
volume of speculation developed, as it 
did in 1929, in which millions of ama- 
teur speculators entered the market, 
the brokers extend more and more 
credit on open account, which in turn 
causes a rising volume of brokers 
loans. When the point was reached 
where the volume of liquid credit was 
insufficient for the brokers use, then 
the money rates quickly respond up- 
ward to any shortage of funds, from 
6 per cent to 8 per cent and 12 per 
cent and even 20 per cent, which in- 
duces the flow of additional capital to 
New York City, from the interior, for 
the brokers’ further use. This is the 
only class of business that is known of 
which is not under some kind of credit 
control. 

This diversion of a tremendous pro- 
portion of our liquid capital to the 
speculative market is not only hurtful 
to business in the United States but it 
disturbed foreign credits as well. Let 
me illustrate. From 1920 to 1928 the 
New York bankers freely loaned the 
rest of the world approximately 15 
billion dollars. We will not enter a 
discussion whether this was right or 
wrong because I want to establish the 
fact that during this period the nor- 
mal absorption of investments was ap- 
proximately 60 per cent interest-bear- 
ing securities and 40 per cent stocks. 
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Then the foreign nations, having be- 
come accustomed to coming to the 
United States for credit, as we were 
practically the only loaning nation, 
having so much gold, came back in 
1929 for more credit, the New York 
bankers said we could not sell any 
more foreign bonds in the United 
States because the public have dis- 
torted the normal of 60 per cent in- 
vestments to 90 per cent speculation. 
Thus, this restriction of foreign credit 
was very disturbing. After the panic 
of 1929 it practically destroyed for- 
eign credit as evidenced from the fact 
that foreign bonds we owned sold all 
the way from 65 downto rr. Here 
again we see a major disturbance. 
The next disastrous phase of specu- 
lation is evidenced by the following. 
While the brokers are responsible for 
liberally expanding credit with other 
people’s money without limit, as they 
did in 1929, which tied up much of our 
liquid capital, they are not responsible 
for its repayment because it is a sec- 
ond-hand credit. Also, they are pro- 
tected against loss. They are not re- 
sponsible for its repayment for the 
reason that when a panic hits the mar- 
ket, as in 1929, they call on the 
millions of amateur speculators for 
more margin. If this is not forth- 
coming, the customers are sold out, 
which adds to the panic and hurts the 
balance who are still in the market. 
Here is where the customers are 
trapped because all can not get out at 
the same time. There are too few 
buyers. Next, the brokers are pro- 
tected against loss in a general way but 
not in specific cases, because when the 
prices of stocks recede to a point 
where the value of the stocks places 
the brokers’ loans in jeopardy, since 
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the brokers probably could not pay 
(neither could the public) then the 
New York City banks as a matter of 
self-protection against loss on brokers 
loans had to come into the market and 
buy stocks, as the evidence shows in 
1929, to stop the panic in order to 
protect themselves and the interior 
banks and individuals for whom they 
made the loans. Thus the brokers are 
cleverly protected. The banks are to 
be praised for what they did. But 
nevertheless, it would seem as if the 
brokers had the public coming and the 
banks going. 

The open account in brokers offices 
certainly does encourage ill-advised 
speculation through its ease of opera- 
tion. In no other country, except in 
this Land of the Free and the Home 
of the Noble Experiment, can any 
Tom, Dick and Harry—yes, every 
Mamie, Susie and Sally—speculate 
through the informal process of the 
open account in some broker’s office. 


In addition to the above evils, our 
speculative system has destroyed the 
high credit standing given to some of 


the better stocks. Statistical bureaus 
that are widely quoted have rated 
common stocks “C,” “B” and “A.” 
The “C”’ stocks are highly speculative 
and hence, hazardous. The “B” 
stocks are less speculative or are new 
consolidations that have not attained 
a real credit rating, but the “A” stocks 
are lifted out of the speculative class 
and put into the investment class. 
This leads to a great misunderstand- 
ing for the reascn that under our spec- 
ulative system it would seem that there 
is no such thing as an investment com- 
mon stock. There may be common 
stocks with an investment qualification 
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based upon the historical statistical 
and dividend records, but said qualifi- 
cation is canceled out by the high, wide 
and handsome swings in prices, which 
sets up a speculative hazard that far 
outweighs investment qualification. 
The “A” rated stocks fluctuate as 
widely, as badly and in unison with 
inferior stocks. Then too, extrava- 
gant speculation sets up a strong pos- 
sibility of depression with its cutting 
of dividends. In fact, 50 per cent of 
all dividends have been cut or passed 
in 1931, which again destroys invest- 
ment qualification. Hence the public 
that buy stocks outright for invest- 
ment are as badly hurt as those who 
speculate. 

There are other abuses, such as the 
floor traders. In the Stock Exchange 
there are floor traders that do not 
charge a commission. Now, in the 
help-yourself cafeteria-brokerage of- 
fices the attractive goods catch the eye. 
When the total capitalization of a 
company is traded in once a week and 
as high as thirty times a year, this 
activity attracts the customer’s eye. 
The average speculator does not want 
to get into a dead stock. Hence the 
public are attracted by the manipula- 
tions of the floor traders and others 
that are entirely outside of any credit 
control and these fluctuations are not 
based upon the economic advancement 
of the corporations. 


To prevent extravagant speculation 
in the future seems to be a necessary 
evolution. Since we are a creditor 
nation we may not disturb the eco- 
nomic equilibrium of the wor!d by un- 
believable losses within our borders, 
with its repercussions into foreign 
credit, without paying the price. Nu- 
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merous suggestions have been made. 
A real remedy would be to require 
each speculator to sign a note for the 
unpaid balance of the speculation. 
This would eliminate the second-hand 
extension of credit and thus destroy 
the open account which causes so much 
trouble. 

The signing of these notes by specu- 
lators would curtail extravagant spec- 
ulation in two directions. First, the 
banks would be slower to accept col- 
lateral notes without knowing the 
credit standing of the individual, and 
what a vista this opens up. Compare 
this with the present method where the 
brokers extend credit without looking 
into the financial responsibility of any 
individual. Also, it would place spec- 
ulation under credit control. 

Second, the individual would hesi- 
tate to buy stocks on tips and hunches. 
It would bring home to his mental 
process the highly speculative hazard 
he is running, a risk much greater than 
he can assume, beyond his assets, sal- 
ary or income. It would prevent him 
from buying quotations. Primarily, it 
would have a tendency to stop much 
of the ill-advised and extravagant 
speculation and this it seems to me 
is what we should endeavor to 
accomplish. 

If this flow of easy credit could be 
controlled it would modify the violent 
curves of prices of stocks and thus save 
the country from the tremendous 
losses that are frequently sustained, 
not to mention the strain it places on 
our financial system while the stocks 
are going up and particularly when the 
stocks are precipitously going down. 
The ease with which stock purchases 
can be made through the open account, 
the indiscriminate granting of credit 
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to speculators, mass psychology, the 
emotional buying of quotations with 
high hopes of protitable results, no 
signed obligations, no publicity, no 
orders to sign, no control of loans, 
anyone can indulge in it regardless of 
their personal responsibility, no ques- 
tions asked, practically nothing re- 
quired but margin, is taulty. 

It has been said that the interposi- 
tion of a stock exchange firm between 
the ultimate buyer and ultimate lender 
probably is more effective in keeping 
customers accounts satisfactorily se- 
cured than the loan department of a 
bank could do, unless the banks were 
to make a complete change in their 
method of handling collateral loans 
and set up machinery on a large scale 
to replace that now maintained by 
brokers. This complete change is 


what is desirable. 

I have not fooled myself nor have I 
belittled the extensiveness of this 
change nor the expense of same. But 
please consider this from both sides. 
The cost of this change would sink 
into insignificance compared to the 


benefits received. These benefits 
would far outweigh the destructive- 
ness of the present speculative system. 
It would eliminate second-hand exten- 
sions of credit, which we have seen is 
desperately poor business. It would 
place speculation under the credit con- 
trol of banks. It would have a ten- 
dency to maintain an economic bal- 
ance, speaking from this class of credit 
alone. Probably it would have a ten- 
dency to destroy unintelligent specula- 
tion and return us to as near intelli- 
gent speculation as we could possibly 
go. These benefits are not only 
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counted in hundreds of millions saved 
to the amateur speculator, but it would 
save the repercussions on business in 
general, as well as on the working peo- 
ple that are out of jobs. Also, it 
would protect our foreign credits. 

The curtailing of short selling is no 
improvement for the reason that the 
tremendous losses that occurred are on 
the long side of the market, due to 
the brokers adroitly assuming a bank- 
ing operation which makes extrava- 
gant speculation on the long side of 
the market possible through its ease 
of operation. It takes a peculiar mind 
to make a short sale. 

Mr. Melvin Traylor, President of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
has made several excellent sugges- 
tions. The principal one, in an en- 
deavor to curtail extravagant specula- 
tion, was to limit the open account to 
not less than $10,000. In fact, he 
stated he would prefer $50,000. This 
would keep the small amateur spec- 
ulator out of the market. Also, he 
wishes to eliminate the floor trader. 

This, however, does not correct the 
evil for the reason that it can be cir- 
cumvented by several amateur specu- 
lators pooling their purchases. On 
the other hand, it does not put the 
brokers back under normal credit con- 
trol. As far as the present system is 
concerned it did not spring into exist- 
ence fully clothed in the present sys- 
tem, like Minerva, because originally 
the speculators signed collateral notes. 
Furthermore, conservative speculators 
still follow this method. The present 
system of open account is only a 
method of mass production of specula- 
tion which eventually leads to disaster. 





HOW TO CORRECT THE FALLING 
PRICE LEVEL 


GeorGcE H. DUNLOP 


from a falling price level. The 
price of everything, everywhere, 
has gone down disastrously. 

Various explanations are offered 
for this world wide fall in prices. 
Over-production, under-consumption, 
dislocation of production or consump- 
tion due to the World War, revolu- 
tion in Russia, China, India and South 
America, the over-development of 
machinery that takes the place of hand 
labor, stock market booms, “fear 
psychology”—these and other expla- 
nations of the falling price level are 
offered. Doubtless these are minor 


Tier whole world is suffering 


causes, and they will need much atten- 
tion, but the great, fundamental cause 
of the world wide fall in prices is the 
general return of the world to the gold 


standard, with its attendant 1913 
level of prices. However, take any 
explanation you wish, the fact remains 
that the whole business world is suffer- 
ing from an excessive fall in prices. 

Can anything be done to raise prices 
universally? Yes. The unit of value, 
in our case of the gold dollar, can be 
made cheaper by reducing the amount 
of gold in the dollar, and the price 
of everything thus correspondingly 
raised. Now don’t throw a fit and 
shout “inflation,” or “repudiation,” or 
any other hysterical word, but just 
consider the facts of the whole situa- 
tion. 

Many leading economists, with 
Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale Univer- 
sity as their outstanding spokesman, 


realizing the great evils caused by the 
fluctuating value of the dollar, either 
up or down, advocate the frequent, 
routine changing of the amount of 
gold in the dollar—as often as several 
times a year, if necessary to prevent 
any sudden rising or falling of the gen- 
eral price level. That we should do 
this thing once in the world’s greatest 
economic crisis is, therefore, not a 
crazy or criminal suggestion. 

The great countries of France and 
Italy, several years ago, did this very 
thing to their great advantage. They 
made much more drastic reductions in 
the amount of the gold in their mone- 
tary units of value, the franc and the 
lira, than any one would suggest as 
being necessary for our country to 
make. Thus France reduced the 
amount of gold in the franc from the 
former amount of about twenty cents’ 
worth, in our money, to the present 
amount of about four cents’ worth. 

If the United States would reduce 
the amount of gold represented by our 
dollar from one hundred cents’ worth 
to seventy-five cents’ worth, and if the 
British Empire and other commercial 
countries of the world would take sim- 
ilar action as to their units of value, 
the fall in world price levels would be 
halted and some actual recovery in 
prices would take place. The more 
countries that would take this action 
the better, but, as France has shown, 
any one country can do it alone, if 
necessary, to its own great advantage. 
Certain monetary and coinage difficul- 
ties will be encountered in shifting 
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from the larger dollar to the smaller 
dollar, but they are not insuperable. 
Lack of space forbids their discussion 
here. 

There can be no dispute as to the 
economic advantages of a twenty-five 
or thirty per cent rise in the level of 
prices from the present low level. A 
severe fall in prices is not only unfair 
as between debtor and creditor, but it 
interrupts the free exchange of com- 
modities between the different classes 
of producers, and it discourages the 
undertaking of new enterprises. Let 
us not spend time elaborating these 
generally understood arguments, but 
let us consider briefly the moral and 
political aspect of our proposed re- 
commendation for cheapening the dol- 
lar. First as to the moral side: 

Due to the unparalleled catastrophe 
of the World War, with its manifold 
effects, we have been through a fifteen 
year period of inflation of values as 
measured by our gold dollar. During 
all this period the world has had to 
live. Business had to be carried on. 
Producers of food and raw materials, 
manufacturers, merchants, bankers, 
everybody doing anything useful, had 
to do business on the high levels of 
value as measured by the monetary 
units of value—the dollar, pound, 
franc, mark, etc. Every conceivable 
form of obligation and responsibility 
has been incurred of necessity on this 
high price level. 

Now comes a worldwide return to 
the gold standard accompanied by a 
great period of deflation and falling 
prices, tragic and disastrous in its ef- 
fects. Upon whom should the burden 
of this deflation fall? There is only 
one just answer. It should fall upon 
everybody, for we can not say that any 
of us were responsible for the inflation 
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and we all of us have been kept alive 
and going by the business that for the 
past fiftecn years has been transacted 
necessarily on the high price level. 
Therefore, not all the deflation should 
fall upon commodity values; some of 
the deflation should fall upon the dol- 
lar itself. In other words, not all the 
burden of deflation should fall upon 
the farmers, miners, manufacturers, 
merchants, bankers and others en- 
gaged in the active processes of pro- 
duction and distribution, but some of 
the burden of deflation should fall 
upon those who are advantaged by the 
fall in the price level, they also having 
eaten and breathed and lived as a re- 
sult of the last fifteen years’ business. 
Divide up the deflation between com- 
modities on the one hand and the dol- 
lar on the other and there will be only 
half as much deflation in the general 


price level. 
The after effects of the World War 


should be borne by all. This is as 
moral a solution as any human solu- 
tion of the problem can be. 

Let us consider now the political 
aspect of the suggestion that the 
amount of gold in the dollar should 
be reduced from one hundred cents’ 
worth of gold to, for instance, 
seventy-five cents’ worth, keeping in 
mind, of course, that the actual change 
would be in the amount of gold by 
weight in the dollar, and thus by an 
equivalent amount reducing its value. 
Who would be in favor of this plan 
and who would be opposed to it? 
The hasty, unthought-out answer to 
this problem would be that all debtors 
would be in favor of the plan and all 
creditors would be opposed. But this 
is a very inadequate answer. 

Before going into some detail on 
this question, it should first be under- 
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stood that while a slight change in the 
purchasing value of the dollar, up or 
down, may be of special advantage to 
the creditor class or the debtor class, 
as the case may be, any change in the 
general price level of such tragic pro- 
portions that it wrecks the business of 
the country is of advantage to almost 
no one. In a country of well-nigh 
universal bankruptcy, very few, even 
of the creditor class, are profited by a 
severe fall of the price level, or by the 
increase of the purchasing power of 
the dollar, to state it in other terms. 
The chief worry of the creditor class 
of the country at the present time is 
that they may have to foreclose on the 
various forms of security that they 
now hold, but which they do not wish 
to really own. They prefer to have 
their loans paid back to them in the 
same number of dollars of approxi- 
mately the same value as when the 
loans were made; rather than to be re- 
paid with a lesser number of dollars, 
of greater value, obtained only after 
foreclosure proceedings. 

With this general consideration in 
our thought, let us enumerate certain 
classes of our people who would be 
benefited by a slightly rising price 
level, as compared with our present 
depressed level. 

1. Bankers. Though we think of 
banks as being creditor institutions, 
they are really the greatest debtors in 
the world. All the loans that are 
owing to the banks, and more money 
besides, are owed by the banks to their 
depositors. The worst nightmare a 
banker can have would be for the price 
level, whether of securities, commodi- 
ties or real estate, to go so low that 
the borrowers from the banks would 
be unable to repay their loans from 
the banks, thus making it impossible 
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for the banks to repay their de- 
positors. 

2. Insurance companies. Insurance 
companies hold great amounts of 
bonds and real estate mortgages, but 
in reality are also debtor institutions 
who have promised to pay out millions 
of dollars in the form of insurance. 
The one thing that an insurance com- 
pany wants to be sure of is that its 
holdings of bonds and mortgage loans 
will be paid back to it, with interest. 
They want no foreclosures. 

3. Big business. Every big busi- 
ness executive knows the disastrous 
effect on his own business of a too 
severe fall in the general price level. 
Show him a practical way to counter- 
act depression and he will be for it. 

4. Merchants. No merchant ever 
saw the values of the merchandise on 
his shelves fall before he could sell the 
goods, without wishing that someone 
would tell him how to have it not 
happen. 

5. Farmers. The hard working 
dirt farmers of the country are per- 
haps the most tragic sufferers from 
the present extreme fall in prices. To 
a man they are against it. 

6. Workingmen. In the main, 
workingmen are opposed to the fall- 
ing price level. They are more inter- 
ested in good business and steady em- 
ployment than in an increase in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

Now we raise the question of who 
would be opposed to a reasonable 
raising of the general price level made 
possible by a corresponding decrease 
in the amount of gold in the dollar. 
We will enumerate three classes: 

1. Certain comfortably fixed in- 
dividuals with timid, stand-pat minds. 
They are opposed to doing anything 
that hasn’t been done before, regard- 
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less of the new and unparalleled char- 
acter of the situation. These folks 
have lots of time for talk, but not 
many votes. 

2. Certain money lenders who 
make the mistake of thinking that be- 
cause a slight fall in the general price 
level is to their advantage, therefore 
a great fall must also be to their ad- 
vantage. They fail to see the conse- 
quences, even to themselves, of a too 
widespread bankruptcy. 

3. Certain recipients of what they 
think are fixed salaries or wages, over- 
looking the fact that the “fixedness”’ 
of these salaries or wages may be lost 
entirely if general business gets so bad 
that their jobs cease. 

In speaking of creditor and debtor 
classes, it is well to remember that 
most of us are in both classes. We 


may own some form of property, have 


a little money in bank or placed out at 
interest, as security against a rainy 
day, or carry a little insurance, and at 
the same time we may be debtors to 
the bank, the merchant or to others. 
The basic interest of almost everyone, 
however, lies in good general business 
conditions, rather than in a fall or 
rise in the general price level severe 
enough to injure business seriously. 
Every few days we read in the 
papers of special plans being concocted 
(generally futile) to help this or that 
line of business out of its depression. 
If any of these plans should work, they 
would work at the expense of other 
lines of business already collapsing 
under their own depression burdens. 
Each kind of business can not be re- 
lieved at the expense of the other 
kinds of business. They must all be 
relieved at the expense of the dollar. 
With misguided enthusiasm, public 
speakers and newspaper headlines call 
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attention to every little temporary ad- 
vance in the New York stock market 
as evidencing the “end of the depres- 
sion.” But the prices of the country’s 
basic commodities tell the real story. 
The prices of wheat, corn, cotton, live 
stock, coal, copper, oil, farm lands, 
city lots, etc., are on a level that spells 
continuing bankruptcy for a genera- 
tion tocome. It will take the country 
that long to readjust its business to the 
present low level. Why not raise the 
level ? 

Because most forms of inflation are 
wholly bad, it does not follow that in 
meeting the catastrophic results of the 
World War we should not make some 
change in our monetary system cor- 
responding to the changes that have 
been forced into every other portion 
of the business world. We are not 
suggesting any form of paper money 
inflation, but an honest, open and 
above-board change in the amount of 
gold in the dollar, thereby following 
the advice of many able economists, 
and the example of France and Italy. 
Only in this way can we distribute the 
burden of deflation and at the same 
time keep the deflation from running 
to the extremes to which it does not 
need to run. 

A reasonable advance in the world’s 
depressed price level would be a uni- 
versal gain. A permanent settling 
back to the price level of 1913 means 
widespread bankruptcy and _fore- 
closure. It is not necessary. If the 
United States would set the example 
of reducing the value of its monetary 
unit, most of the other nations of the 
world would jump at the chance to 
follow suit. An unprecedented situa- 
tion calls for unprecedented action. 
This way hope lies. 





PLAIN WORDS ON PROSPERITY 


James CALDWELL 
SCULPTOR 


O FAR I have seen no one that 
S could rightly define the cause of 
these dull times. Every article I 
have read on the subject seems to be 
groping around among the leaves of a 
tree, instead of going right to the 
root. I shall try to solve the question 
by beginning at the roots. 

For many years—from the time 
Cleveland was President of the 
United States up to 1914—there was 
nothing noticeable taking place. In 
August, 1914, the World War broke 
loose. All Europe prepared for war. 
The United States was looked to as 
a supply for a large majority of the 
needs of the men at war and here at 
home. During 1915 and onward the 
United States mobilized all its able- 
bodied men at camps to build ships 
and at many other camps to build bar- 
racks for recruits. 

During the first two years of the 
war wages began to climb here and 
kept on climbing until 1928, which 
was the peak of a building boom all 
over the country. The close of the 
war found the United States short of 
buildings of every description. The 
result was the greatest building boom 
together with the largest wages in his- 
tory, ranging from $14 to $18 per 
day. With the demand continuing for 
more and more buildings, what did 
these large wages do? This is the an- 
swer: 

The millions of mechanics—skilled 
laborers—all over the country were 
bringing prosperity home to their 
wives and families. 


The result was that the wives and 
mothers spent this newly made wealth, 
thinking it would go on forever. They 
bought everything needed for the wel- 
fare of husband and children and 
many luxuries, autos, radios, furni- 
ture, clothing, jewelry and homes. 
The stores had the goods. It was be- 
coming a golden harvest for them. 

And then what? The merchants 
and storekeepers sent big orders to 
the factories to renew their stocks. 

What did that do? Factory owners 
began to think good times were here 
and filled their workshops and build- 
ings with workmen. 

Everybody was happy and con- 
tented with all these millions of me- 
chanics all over the country earning 
large wages. 

Millions upon millions of dollars 
every day were put into circulation, 
starting a circulation of wealth the 
like of which was never known before. 
So you see that high wages and pros- 
perity are twins. 

These conditions applied to build- 
ing material also. All being taken 
from the earth, what an army of men 
was kept going at good wages to 
spend and put in circulation. Is it any 
wonder that we had good times and 
people were contented? There is also 
another part which this large circula- 
tion of dollars played. It has made 
many millionaires within the past fif- 
teen years. 

In the year 1928 the building peak 
was reached and during the summer 
of 1928 building throughout the 
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country began falling off. With this 
falling off men began to be idle, which 
took some of the dollars out of circu- 
lation. This was not felt at first. But 
during 1929 it did have results. Build- 
ing was still on the decline, which took 
more money out of circulation. Mer- 
chants and storekeepers began to take 
notice. They gave less orders to fac- 
tories and factories began to slow up. 
Merchants and factory owners did 
not know what was taking place and 
why. During the last few months of 
1929 everything was backsliding on 
account of money being taken out of 
circulation through building being 
slowed up. 

Dear countrymen, a building boom 
is the only way to prosperity, it being 
the foundation and backbone of any 
country or nation. Without it we suf- 
fer. And these conditions were the 
real cause of the break in the Wall 
Street stock market in the fall of 
1929. Wall Street does not want 
these conditions any more than any- 
one else. Wall Street does not make 
prosperity, as many think. Conditions 
which now prevail can not be helped. 
Put the men in overalls—the skilled 
mechanics—to work and in six months 
their circulation of dollars will start 
things to humming. 

Political parties can not make pros- 
perity. These conditions would be 
with us no matter if Smith or Hoover 
were President. Ex-President Cool- 
idge writes in one of his articles that 
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the people are boycotting buying. 
They certainly are. They have no 
money to buy with. 

I see no immediate chance for any 
building boom, there being nothing to 
warrant it. Call a conference of all 
trade-union heads—representatives of 
all trades that go to make the con- 
struction of a complete building— 
along with the architects, bank heads, 
loan associations and master builders. 
And even go so far as to tear down 
and rebuild more magnificent build- 
ings. The skilled mechanics, bankers 
and loan companies are the builders 
of this vast nation. All others—rail- 
roads, corporations, manufacturers of 
every description, stores—everything 
—all depend upon this humble group 
of skilled mechanics and their allied 
workers. 

When Adam and Eve were put into 
the Garden of Eden with only a fig 
leaf, the first thing they did was to 
build themselves a home. Everything 
else was secondary. This applies to us 
civilized humans even today. 

I have tried to make this solution 
plain. Study it. Analyze it. You all 
know there has been a building boom. 
You all know there has been pros- 
perity. I can stake my all on this state- 
ment: There will be no prosperity un- 
til you rich men start another building 
boom. 

Go to it, you wise, rich men; you 
will profit by it! 


Natural things 


And spiritual—who separates those two 
In art, in morals, or the social drift, 
Tears up the bond of nature and brings 


death. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 





HOW THICK IS A ONE-INCH PLANK? 


Joun E. HoGan 


Editor of The Gateway 


66 OW thick is a _ one-inch 
board?” Don’t think it a 
silly query and pass it up 
without further thought. This ques- 
tion appears foolish at first glance, it 
is true, but later reflection will cause 
you to think that perhaps there is 
“something” in it after all. Secre- 
tary Hoover had difficulty in answer- 
ing it, so it may be well worth your 
thought. Think it over. 

When the tree is felled and the log 
put through the sawmill to be cut into 
one-inch planks, the boards are known 
to be actually one inch thick. Con- 
sequently, a one-inch plank in the 


meaning of a sawmill operator is 
exactly one inch thick. But this is 
only the first operation, for the plank 
is “green” and must be thoroughly 
aired or kiln dried before it is suitable 


for use. By the time the one-inch 
board has been dried out in the air or 
kiln, it has shrunk practically one- 
eighth of an inch. It is now less than 
one inch in thickness, but is still called 
a “one-inch” plank and must be made 
smooth. So the planing-mill operator 
proceeds to make it smooth by plan- 
ing one or both sides of the board. It 
loses its thickness by this new pro- 
cess. By the time the consumer buys 
a “one-inch” board, he finds that it 
actually measures less than three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness. Yet 
every man in charge of each opera- 
tion insists that it is still a “one-inch” 
plank. 

This explanation has in it a lesson 
if you will only heed it. For un- 


doubtedly you and others Have been 
fooled in the past by accepting blindly 
and readily certain “catch phrases” 
that mean something altogether dif- 
ferent than you may have thought. 

What is the “open shop”? After 
reading about the “one-inch” plank, 
you will not so readily smile at this 
apparently simple question. If you 
are an employer and have swallowed, 
without thinking, the definition given 
by some self-important white collared 
clerk who “knows” all about eco- 
nomics and also mere about your 
business than you do, it is quite likely 
you will receive a shock when ycu in- 
vestigate the subject thoroughly. 

Just to open your eyes a trifle. 

Several years ago a convention of 
manufacturers was held to discuss this 
very question. A _ resolution was 
offered and heartily seconded that the 
convention go on record in support of 
the “open shop.” When everything 
seemed serene and everybody confi- 
dent of its unanimous passage, one of 
the manufacturers innocently asked 
the convention members, “‘What do 
you mean by the ‘open shop’?”’ Be- 
fore the subject was closed, eighteen 
different definitions of the open shop 
were heard on the floor of the con- 
vention. Let us in charity draw the 
curtain with the simple statement that 
no action was taken. 

Having shown in two instances the 
danger to business arising from acting 
on inaccurate information and facts, 
let us now and here face boldly a most 
unnecessary and unhappy condition re- 
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sulting largely from a misunderstand- 
ing of basic human relations and by 
accepting blindly various ‘“‘catch” 
phrases intended to please the eye but 
shatter the nerve. 

The Secretary of the Industrial Re- 
lations Committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers reports 
the total cost of strikes and lockouts 
during 1923 was $700,000,000 in 
money and 20,000,000 working days. 
The United States Department of 
Commerce reports that in the eight 
years, from 1916 to 1923 inclusive, 
the total loss was more than $12,000,- 
000,000 and 425,000,000 working 
days. How much of this terrific 


wastage, with its consequent unhappi- 
ness and misery could have been pre- 
vented, is of course problematical. 
But it can not be successfully denied 


that much, very much, of these losses 
and unhappiness could have been 
avoided if real business men had 
analyzed these questions as carefully 
as they audit the expenses of their 
traveling men. Do business men 
study economics and social problems? 
Answer—They do not. “George,” 
the association secretary does it for 
them. How well the foregoing figures 
of loss unhappily show. 

Sometime ago the writer asked a 
vice-president of manufacture, who 
had 16,000 employees under him, 
what he thought of the open shop. 
“Absolutely the only thing,” he re- 
plied. “I worked for twenty years as 
a union man and during ten years was 
an officer of the union and I know all 
about it,” he boastfully declared. 

“How long have associations of 
employees been in existence,” I in- 
quired, casually to sound him out. 
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“Oh, about forty or fifty years,” he 
answered. 

“Don’t you know,” I asked, “‘that 
unions are known to have been in 
existence twenty-five hundred years 
ago in Egypt, Rome and Greece, and 
that these unions had the approval of 
the rulers?” 

No, he didn’t know it nor did he 
believe it. 

“But,” I proceeded, “recorded his- 
tory shows this to be true. But even 
if you read nothing of these ancient 
unions, you certainly must have heard 
of the guilds of the Middle Ages. Re- 
corded history, you know, furnishes 
full information concerning them and 
also shows the happy relations exist- 
ing at that time between these asso- 
ciations of employers and employees.” 

“Yes,” he admitted slowly, “I have 
heard about them, but,” he insisted, 
“the open shop is the only thing.” 

“T am not speaking for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor nor for any 
other organized body of workers,” I 
stated; “the only interest to me is to 
find the best plan to promote har- 
mony between employer and employee 
and thus prevent the appalling loss 
and misery resulting from present 
conditions. Undoubtedly attempts of 
union organizations to promote the 
‘closed shop’ are responsible for much 
of this terrific loss and misery, but it 
is likewise true, according to United 
States reports, that loss of other bil- 
lions was due to attempts of employ- 
ers to institute the ‘open shop.’ The 
‘closed shop’ as it exists today has not 
brought peace to employers, nor, on 
the other hand, has the ‘open shop,’ 
as practiced generally instilled happi- 
ness among employees. Neither one, 
therefore, can claim with truth to be 
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permanently the right solution. Why 
not then seek further,” I suggested. 

Getting no enlightenment from him, 
I went on: 

“Man is a human being,” I said, 
“and as such possesses various attrib- 
utes bestowed on him by Nature her- 
self. One of these basic gifts of Na- 
ture is the inherent desire in man for 
self-protection. Alone, man can do 
almost nothing. Associated with oth- 
ers, he can move mountains. It is 
Nature’s demand that he seek that 
protection afforded him by associa- 
tion with his fellowmen. He could 
not do otherwise even if he wished, 
for Nature demands he protect him- 
self. Am I wrong?” But no com- 
ment came from the manufacturer. 
“Ts it not true,” I asked, “that the in- 
dividual dollars belonging to thou- 


sands are gathered together to create 


a big corporation. And the manu- 
facturer or business man rightly and 
justly joins those dollars with other 
dollars and men in a national associa- 
tion, for what? The answer is—pro- 
tection. 
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“Now, Mr. Vice-President of 
Manufacture, when you join with 
other manucacturers in an organiza- 
tion for self-protection—and no one 
can justly deny your right to do so— 
is it just that you deprive your em- 
ployees of an equal right to organize 
for the selfsame purpose? Can ulti- 
mate good result from this attitude ?” 

“I suppose you advocate that the 
union run our shops?” he retorted. 

“Not at all,” I replied, “for that 
kind of a ‘closed shop’ is a thing of the 
past, but there are later and better 
plans of proved worth.” 

“No, I don’t know anything about 
them,” he replied, “the open shop is 
good enough for me.” 

Having little confidence in the in- 
telligence of this elongated-chin man 
and believing I had gone as far as I 
could at this time, I picked up my hat 
and started for the door, softly mur- 
mured: 

“How thick is a one-inch board?” 

“Hey, what’s that you’re saying?” 
he called after me. 

But without answering I slowly 
closed the door. 


NOT THE SCARLET RAIN 


Not the scarlet rain of leaves, 
Nor the sudden drops of spring, 
Nor the sharp, impatient sleet, 
Not the fall of anything 


Is so beautiful to me 
As the steadfast, quiet words 
Of a grave December sky, 


Lusterless and stripped of birds. 


Slowly, softly, flake on flake, 
Overwhelming field and fence; 
Hushing every house and street 
With the strangest eloquence. 


Winter needs no warrant now; 
Words of laughter and dismay 
Die before this white defense, 
Leaving nothing more to say. 


ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNE: 





THE LABOR-SAVING MACHINE 


I. 
WERE WE WroNG? 


Marvel of finite minds, dreamed out in long 
And aching hours while scions of leisure slept; 
Builded of ores of faith and hardship; kept 
Through nights of imperfection—like a song, 
Resung at a patient wooing: were we wrong 
To acclaim you when success through failure crept, 
And your co-makers’ ardent lives were swept 
Into the stagnant pool of an idle throng? 


Tell me, were we wrong, prolific gods, 
Spinning with precision, spawning your wares 
Of human joys and needs, while a million clods 
Of clay transfixed us with their hungry stares— 
Those who sought through labor’s recompense 
The right to claim your just beneficence? 


Il. 


VISION 


Not at dissembling Delphi, but at the feet 
Of an humble Carpenter we sit to find 
An answer: “Are only, then, the halt and blind 
Your neighbors? Is pyramiding riches meet 
For life’s supreme endeavor? When will you treat 
As one with Me this bulking human rind 
Whom mad efficiency has left behind 
In the race to Midas and the Golden Street ?” 


I hear your rhythmic tunes, O creatures powered 
With lightning’s wings; I see the severed bonds 

' Of drudgery scrapped for burning; while Labor, flowered 
To competence and shortened days, responds 

With fealty to him who proudly fends 

For human-kind before mere dividends. 


ORVILLE WILLIs JONES. 





HIGH COST OF LOW WAGES 


RosBert J. WATT 


Secretary-Treasurer of the Massachusetts State Federation of Labor 


ITH more and more firms 
Tr none wage reductions 

and enforced vacations, it 
behooves all of us to ask just how far 
this slashing of wages will be carried 
and how far we can afford to let it go. 
In other words, if we do not cry a halt, 
how low will wages get and what will 
the consequences be to all of us,— 
workers, employers and the commu- 
nity—as these wages go tumbling 
down. 

You’ve all read of 5 and of 10 per 
cent wage reductions, but not so much 
of 20 and 25 per cent slashes, yet these 
are going on all around us. Typists 
for certain large insurance companies 
are being hired at eight dollars a week. 
Men in one of our textile centers are 
being given eight and nine dollars for 
full time work pressing garments. 
Women and girls in many of our new 
industries, especially the needle trades, 
are receiving seven, six, five, even 
three and four dollars for full time 
work. In one silk mill women and 
girls worked overtime and even then 
got only $5.46 and $6.55 for their 
week’s work. 

Remember these figures when some 
one begins to tell you that cost of living 
has gone down and that if we are to 
get out of this depression we must cut 
wages, that they are too high propor- 
tionally. To be sure, food and cloth- 
ing costs have been cut, but what of 
light, heat, taxes, insurance, doctors’ 
and dentists’ fees? Taken all in all, 
there has been a drop of less than 5 
per cent in the total cost of living. Yet 


our wage reductions are 10 to 20 per 
cent and more! Surely the drop in 
living costs is not sufficient to excuse 
our much higher wage cuts. 

Now, I can find scant evidence that 
these wage cuts are necessary. They 
seem, rather to be due to the unbridled 
greed of human vultures who cannot 
resist the temptation of profiting from 
our great unemployment. They feel 
that, with thousands ready to work at 
any price, they can pay their workers 
about what they please. 

When employers talk of cost anal- 
yses and attempt to show that they 
cannot carry on without a cut in wages, 
I cannot feel that they have any basis 
in fact. To begin with, wages for the 
same occupation in the same industry, 
with comparable overhead and similar 
costs of production show such startling 
differences, even in normal times, that 
I cannot believe that there is much sci- 
entific research done into the matter 
of what the business can afford to pay 
the worker. I am inclined to believe 
that the Massachusetts Commission on 
Wage Boards hit the nail on the head 
when they concluded, after finding 
these wide differences in wages be- 
tween factories, that the rate of wages 
depends more upon the personal equa- 
tion of the employers and upon the 
helplessness of their employees than 
upon the cost of labor in relation to the 
cost of production. 

So with wages now. And because 
of unemployment, the temptation to 
cut wages is greater than ever before. 
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Therefore, it is not surprising to find 
wider differences in wage rates than 
at any other time in recent years. If 
wage rates were at all closely related 
to value of work done, and to selling 
cost of product, they couldn’t possibly 
show the differences which employers 
themselves are now finding. Luckily 
we have some far sighted, humane, in- 
telligent employers who are not cut- 
ting wages, but who are urging a uni- 
form and liveable wage rate for simi- 
lar jobs. One such employer, the Still- 
water Worsted Mills, of Harrisville, 
Rhode Island, in March of this year 
published the results of a study which 
showed in startling vividness the wide 
disparity in wages of different firms. 
They studied the wage rates of a group 
of New England woolen textile mills 
for 87 operations. On one operation 
they found that the rate in a certain 
factory was over 100 per cent lower 
than the wage rate for the very same 
operation in another factory. And the 
average difference between rates for 
the 87 operations in all the mills was 
44 per cent. Think of that, when some 
one tells you that employers are closely 
computing the worth of labor and the 
wage thev can afford to pay and that a 
cut is necessary. Out of the group just 
cited, not more than one or two could 
have accurately gauged labor costs, or 
we could not have such startling differ- 
ences. 

And these differences are so great 
that they will have to come nearer to- 
gether if we are not to have cutthroat 
competition of the worst sort. 

As the Stillwater statement said in 
discussing these differences, “‘Intelli- 
gent competition, with such variation 
in wage scales, is obviously impossible. 
We must either bring all of the wages 
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down to a point which permits of com- 
petition with the lowest, or bring 
wages up to a point that more nearly 
approaches what may be called th- 
higher level of the industry. We cor) 
sider the first remedy highly undesir- 
able and believe that many of the 
wages now being paid are too low to 
enable people to live under normal 
New England conditions. Certainly 
those who receive them could not be 
customers of the wool textile indus- 
try!” 

And that is one of the important 
facts about low wages, quite apart 
from the cost to the worker himself. 
Wage cuts are not good business !..Un- 
derpaid labor cannot consume what 
cheap labor produces. Each cut in 
wages brings a similar shrinkage in 
consumption. Each shrinkage in con- 
sumption gluts the market with goods 
and results in layoff of employees. 


Mass production must have mass cone 


sumption. Wage cuts are more serious 
than dividend reductions, for wages 
buy more food, clothing, automobiles 
and radios than dividends do. As Cor- 
liss Lamont has said “A millionaire 
after all has only one stomach. He is 
one of a very small minority. He in- 
vests his vast surplus of money for the 
sake of still more profits, recklessly 
producing and piling up goods which 
the great majority cannot afford to 
purchase. Now if this is not a stupid 
and crazy system, what is?” However 
extravagant our millionaires may be 
they cannot consume what the total 
mass of wage earners consume, for 
these workers consume 80 per cent of 
our retail products, and yet, between 
1922-1929, real wages increased only 
13 per cent, while profits to industrial- 
ists increased 76 per cent and divi- 
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dends on rails and industrials increased 
256 per cent. 

Some one may say that wage cuts 

do not bring a cut in purchasing power, 

ecause these wage reductions result 
in lowered costs of manufactured 
goods, of food stuffs, et cetera. Well, 
they may after a long period of time 
result in certain lowering of the cost 
of living, but it will not be proportion- 
ate, or will it be immediate. Just as 
in a time of mounting increases in the 
cost of living, we find that wages lag 
far behind. So in time of wage reduc- 
tions, cost of living reductions lag far 
behind. Remember, in most industries 
the labor cost is just a fraction of other 
cost.. It has been computed that a 
20 per cent increase in those 151 in- 
dustries which employ 4,000,000 
workers at less than the average wage 
for the country as a whole would add 
only 4.2 per cent to the factory selling 
price and probably only 2 per cent to 
the retail selling price. And so with 
a 20 per cent decrease in wages. We 
would have a 20 per cent shrinkage in 
purchasing power, but only about 2 
per cent cut in retail prices! 

Thus wage cuts cannot benefit the 
employer. Instead, they lead to in- 
dustrial and social chaos. Other em- 
ployers follow suit. Soon there is a 
smaller market for their goods. 
Workers do not function as they would 
if better paid. Who would expect 
them to? Quite apart from their re- 
sentful attitude they show a drop in 
physical energy, a lessened resistance 
to disease, they are less alert to acci- 
dents to themselves and to the product 
they are making. Perhaps they have 
had to move to less expensive and more 
crowded homes, perhaps they cannot 
afford proper medical care for them- 


selves and their families. Certainly 
they have to cut down on their expendi- 
tures for food and recreation. They 
make less capable workers. Can we 
blame them if they become discon- 
tented, if they pay less attention to 
their work, if they listen to radical or- 
ganizers? Unless we try to remedy 
these conditions, is it right for us to 
censure them if they adopt Commu- 
nism, in their desperate attempts to 
change a social order which is so full 
of inconsistencies, of injustices, which 
permits the few not only to control the 
wealth of the country, but every now 
and then to build up such reserves of 
wealth that there is not enough left in 
the hands of the great mass of consum- 
ers to consume what is produced and 
which results in such a slackening of 
purchasing that the market is glutted 
with goods, workers are dismissed and 
bread lines and charitable relief are 
necessary if life is to go on. Nota 
pretty picture! 

Then consider what low wages cost 
the individual worker and what they 
cost his family. With the first reduc- 
tion, families necessarily cut the small 
luxuries which give them the mental 
relaxation they need. If they feel ill, 
they put off going to the doctor. If 
they had planned an operation, they 
put it off hoping that soon they will 
be able to afford it. They cut out the 
extra milk and fruit and fresh vege- 
tables which they had been taught 
would make their children strong and 
healthy. They don’t get the warm 
winter overcoat they were planning. 
They move to smaller quarters, or they 
go to live with relatives. Family life 
is disrupted. There comes a point 
where wage reductions mean, not re- 
trenchment and economy, but almost 
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life itself. Insufficient food means sus- 
ceptibility to disease and constant fa- 
tigue which results all too often in 
serious accidents. Public or private 
charity has to step in, probably to as- 
sist in providing medical care, or to 
bring clothing or food. Men once 
strong and able bodied are forced to 
accept the ignominy of being a public 
charge or a recipient of private char- 
ity. Bad enough for those unemployed 
to have to accept charity, but how 
much worse it is to spend your energy, 
your time, your waking hours at work 
which does not yield your just due, 
which, through no fault of yours, does 
not provide enough for your minimum 
wants. Think how this crushes a 
worker’s spirit. 

Think what this does to a commu- 
nity. It dulls the energy, the enthu- 
siasm, the spirit of its people. It saps 
the strength of the majority. Under- 
nourishment weakens thousands of 
children and thus lessens the strength 
of the next generation. Some one has 
to pay in cash for this demeaning char- 
ity. Business men and public spirited 
citizens contribute heavily to private 
charity. In taxes they carry additional 
loads necessary to meet the drain on 
the departments of public welfare. 
They patch up as best they can the 
victims of industrial carelessness and 
greed. They subsidize industry by 
giving in demeaning charity the money 
which should be paid by industry itself 
for work performed. 

And so it will go, until we stop this 
wage slashing which brings us nothing 
but unemployment, ill health, discon- 
tent and human misery. The 37,000,- 
000 of our people now at work, if paid 
and secure, could do more than any 
other group to put the 6,000,000 back 
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to work. But they will not be paid 
more, and the unemployed will not go 
back to work until we demand that 
wage reductions cease and peon wages 
are banished. Luckily we have some 
far sighted and socially minded em- 
ployers here in New England. But we 
haven’t enough of them. And we have 
just enough of the old Scrooges to 
bring us to chaos, if they go on un- 
checked. 

At a meeting of employers and em- 
ployees held just the other day to dis- 
cuss ways and means of ending the 
depression, a textile man tried to per- 
suade us that one way out was for us 
to slash our wages until they reached 
the peon rates of the South. I asked 
him how we could be sure that wages 
would not drop even lower, once they 
started their downward course. He 
admitted that we probably couldn’t 
stop them. And like a driverless car 
without brakes, there will be no stop- 
ping the downward trend once it gets 
well under way. 

In Massachusetts we have a mini- 
mum wage law for women and chil- 
dren, which, if properly administered, 
would have done much to prevent some 
of the wretched wages now being paid. 
It was enacted to meet just such times 
of depression. It has made possible 
the setting of minimum rates for 21 
industries. These rates are based on 
the very lowest wage on which a 
woman or girl can just manage to exist 
in health and a minimum of comfort. 
The law provides that violators of 
these decrees shall be published in the 
newspapers as men who do not give 
their employees enough on which they 
can live. Possibly some firms do not 
mind being published, but the majority 
do. Unfortunately, the three men re- 
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sponsible for the enforcement of this 
law do not seem to believe in it. At 
any rate they never forego an oppor- 
tunity to scoff at the law, to say that it 
has no teeth. We know that in the 
case of the Harvard Scrubwomen they 
permitted that wealthy university to 
go for nine long years, underpaying 
nineteen women and without ever be- 
ing published as non-complying. Now 
you and I know that Harvard would 
not enjoy being branded as a “sweat- 
er’ type of employer. In their case, 


surely publishing would have the de- 
sired effect. 

The laxness of these three Mini- 
mum Wage Commissioners is one 
reason why we now have in Massachu- 
setts a serious menace in the form of 
an influx of sweatshops,—sweatshops 
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which pay anywhere from $3.00 to 
$9.00 a week and, in several instances, 
have demanded two wecks’ free labor 
for the learning period. 

Obviously something must be done. 
Instead of cutting wages, we must in- 
crease the workers’ capacity to buy 
what they produce. This can be done 
by raising wages and lowering prices, 
by shortening the hours of work and 
by providing regular work for all our 
people. It is time to harness world 
wide consumption to world wide pro- 
duction. To do this, we must call upon 
industry as a whole to adopt a national 
minimum wage for all its employees. 

Industry today and the entire com- 
munity cannot afford the high cost of 
low wages but it can profit from the 
low cost of high wages. 


ON REREADING CASTLE BLAIR 


Long, long ago there stood an Irish hill, 

And on this Irish hill a castle stood— 

Oh, limp, brown book I read each night until 

My lamp flared low!—There played as faeries would 
Bare-footed Winnie with her elfin face; 

Brown, wise-eyed Murtaugh, tumbling back his hair; 
Mischievous Bobbo; she of Gallic grace; 

Milo Rose and Ellie, queen of Castle Blair. 


They still are living, an immortal six, 

To hunt the heathered hills for magic leaves. 

They still feast high; each ardent Blair still grieves 
At wicked Mr. Plunkett and his tricks. 


Their splendor has not dimmed. Who would, may see 
Enchanted children, clothed in mystery. 


FRANCIS MuRpPHY. 





DEBT—PAST, PRESENT, OR FUTURE? 


HERBERT MAYNARD DIAMOND 


Professor of Economics, Lehigh University 


N ECONOMIST of an inquir- 
ing bent has lately stirred up 


a spirited controversy by ad- 
vancing the provocative hypothesis 
that the influence of the huge install- 
ment sales debt, contracted during our 
earlier and happier interval, has acted 
somewhat to slow down the possibil- 
ity of recovery. This result, he sug- 
gests, follows from the absorption of 
consumer purchasing power in the 
liquidation of such obligations, thus 
retarding revived demand. On the 
contrary, close students of financial 
matters have raised thoughtworthy 
objections, buttressed with statistical 
evidence, in disproof of this position. 
It may seem a far cry from dispute 
over this point to the problem of un- 
employment in general, and the so- 
cial desirability or undesirability of 
unemployment insurance in partic- 
ular. Yet it does lead us directly to 
the consideration of the whole ques- 
tion of the debt relationships of the 
wage-earning class—of which the in- 
stallment-sales debt is but a portion. 
How large a portion, who can esti- 
mate? 

For myself, I am not convinced 
that these tentative views on the in- 
fluence of installment credits are fully 
substantiated by the available evi- 
dence. By this time, so it would seem, 
the greater part by far of the install- 
ment debt contracted prior to 1930 
has either been liquidated or frozen 
solid. Nor does a later suggestion 
that consumers have shifted such ob- 
ligations to other credit agencies seem 


to be capable of demonstration. The 
personal finance companies—the last 
credit resort of the small borrower— 
report that only a small percentage 
of their advances have been utilized 
for this purpose. But at that, who 
really knows? 

On the contrary, I am far from 
sure that there is nothing whatever 
in this discussion of credit. There is 
sound reason to believe that there is 
some connection between debt absorp- 
tion of consumers’ purchasing power 
and the rapidity or retardation of 
business revival. Indeed, I venture 
the suggestion that we are face to face, 
here, with but another of those com- 
mon instances in which some of the 
phenomena of depression lead it to 
still deeper depths, illustrating how 
depression feeds upon depression. 
Consumer-debt of one sort or an- 
other can not be left out of the pic- 
ture. 

But the debt to which I have ref- 
erence is the debt contracted, not, as 
has been suggested, prior to the de- 
pression, but that which has been as- 
sumed by a large number of families 
since and during the period of busi- 
ness recession. Very recently I 
pointed out that the exhaustion of the 
savings of the working class was 
among the least socially defensible by- 
products of the present unhappy state 
of affairs.* The evidence which I 
am able to gather together indicates 
that in the place of such savings many 


* “Some People Won't Save,” Survey Graphic, 
August, 1931. 
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families have taken on a substantial 
burden of debt during their months 
of income loss or part-time pay. I ad- 
mit that I have no statistics to bear 
me out, but common sense, as well as 
the statements of those who have 
first-hand contact with family experi- 
ence in the past several months, sup- 
ports my view. In fact, the recent case 
studies made by competent observers 
demonstrate clearly that the de- 
moralization of thrifty and diligent 
families, incident to a long depres- 
sion, runs through a cycle of (1) 
exhaustion of savings, (2) debt to 
the utter limits of their credit re- 
sources, and (3) an ultimate resort to 
charity—by which time the domestic 
debacle is complete. Even those stal- 
wart protagonists of the preservation 
of the splendid self-reliance of the 


American wage-earner—the spokes- 
men. for the various employers’ asso- 
ciations who fight the so-called dole— 
bear out this view in every public 


statement they utter. They shout 
from the housetops, “The American 
workman does not want charity.” 
All of which, no doubt, is true, but 
mounting debt in part has been his 
alternative. 

Reflecting along these lines, I 
searched through the material avail- 
able here in my study to locate what 
evidence I could find that would 
throw light on this debt question. As 
a result I may say that from a num- 
ber of sources, official and unofficial, 
statistical and nonstatistical, it ap- 
pears that working-class families 
(and others!) have been borrowing in 
one form or another to the bounds of 
their credit. Without going into de- 
tail, it may prove of interest to men- 
tion briefly the nature of the sources 
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from which, it is said, such credit has 
been obtained. 

The personal finance companies, for 
example, have experienced an increase 
in individual accounts (although not 
in the dollar volume of their business) , 
indicating that a large number of 
families have found it necessary to 
borrow. This is most significant evi- 
dence. Indeed, at least one such or- 
ganization has been lending without 
interest in conjunction with local wel- 
fare societies, and the national asso- 
ciation of these enterprises reports 
their cooperation with relief activities 
throughout the country. In addition 
to these licensed lenders, who can cal- 
culate the amounts borrowed by fam- 
ilies reduced to desperation from that 
group of unlicensed financial parasites 
who fatten on the misfortunes of their 
victims? 

Then, also, there has been a wide- 
spread pledging of personal property, 
ranging from wedding rings to houses 
and their contents. Loans on insur- 
ance policies may also be mentioned, 
although _ statistically undoubtedly 
they should be placed in a different 
class. For, after all, they represent 
simply a use of one’s own personal ac- 
cumulations, a reduction of their own 
savings. On the contrary, if and 
where they are unrepaid, they will rep- 
resent a diversion of income to debt 
reduction. However, it is not unlikely 
that in each of these instances the net 
result in a great number of cases will 
be nothing other than irrevocable loss. 

The amount of credit which has 
been extended by sympathetic neigh- 
borhood grocers, coal dealers and 
other merchants is incalculable. Some 
no doubt have been decent to the point 
of bankruptcy. I shall say nothing of 
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many a long-suffering doctor, dentist 
and landlord who have also been de- 
cent. And many have been! Loans 
from relatives and friends bulk large 
also among the unrecorded volume of 
debt accumulations, which, the deeper 
I penetrate the issue, appears to me of 
considerable economic importance. 
Then also, finally, in the list of credit 
sources to which working families 
have had access are to be found a num- 
ber of companies which have helped 
their own people by advancing funds 
on loan against their future wage in- 
come when things eventually picked 
up. It would be unkind to point out 
the unfortunate implications of such a 
policy—its effect on labor mobility, 
collective bargaining, et cetera, since 
the practice has been adopted with un- 
questioned sincerity by those concerns 


which have adopted it. 

It is quite unlikely that the fore- 
going paragraphs exhaust the avenues 
of borrowing utilized by hard-pressed 


families. Only the sources which I 
have been able to discover by refer- 
ence to my personal files are repre- 
sented. Indeed, the task of discover- 
ing the magnitude of the burden of 
debt contracted by the unemployed in 
the part of two years would prove to 
be statistically insuperable. An at- 
tempt to offer any estimate of its total 
amount would brand its author as an 
economic charlatan. But if the out- 
standing loans of the licensed personal 
finance companies operating under the 
uniform small loan laws is, at present, 
in the neighborhood of $300,000,000, 
the total amount of unrecorded debt 
must be enormous. (The personal 
finance companies, of course, lend 
chiefly to the small man and largely, 
as their experience indicates, to assist 
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him to settle his miscellaneous debts to 
butcher, baker and ice man. They 
lend too, it may be said, to the better 
risks among the social class which 
largely forms their clientele. 

What, then, is the real total? 
Much of this debt must and will be 
repaid when wages again are being 
regularly received. Loans from rela- 
tives and friends are largely honor 
loans; the butcher and the baker will 
press for theirs; other lenders will go 
out and collect theirs. And finally, as 
the experience of the small loan com- 
panies has revealed that the average 
man is inherently honest, we may an- 
ticipate a very substantial diversion of 
consumer-income to debt reduction the 
moment revival sets in. 

It occurs to me that students of the 
business-cycle theory would do well to 
turn their statistical attention to this 
situation. Is it not a factor which has 
hitherto been almost completely neg- 
lected? So long as we are currently 
engaged in subjecting ourselves to 
critical analyses, let us leave no corner 
without its searching ray of light. I 
ask if there is not a retarding factor 
here which may materially slow down 
the process of recovery? If, when the 
corner is turned and employment picks 
up, a substantial portion of the wage- 
earners’ incomes are to be utilized in 
liquidating depression-born debts, is it 
not clear that their expenditures in 
other directions will be, of necessity, 
reduced? In an economic system 
which has been set up on the mass pro- 
duction and mass distribution of luxu- 
ries and semiluxuries, an influence of 
this character may be felt to an un- 
usual extent. 

Is it not also curious that the eco- 
nomic anomaly involved herein has 
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not received more attention? Froma 
strictly business viewpoint, a period of 
depression is one of general liquida- 
tion of current accounts; in fact, this 
process may be drastic to the point of 
bankruptcy. The prime concern of 
business interests in times like this is 
solvency. Bank loans drop off to a 
point where banks are embarrassed by 
their cash resources. The credit posi- 
tion of solvent enterprises is improved 
to impregnability. Yet with thou- 
sands of families—the consuming 
unit—the position is reversed. It is 
not for them a period of debt-reduc- 
tion, but a nightmare of debt-contrac- 
tion. Whether or not this paradox 


possesses a vast amount of economic 
significance I am unable to state. 
However, if these debt figures are 
large, it seems to be a statistical factor 
which can no longer be left out of 


reckoning. Its social significance in 
demonstrating exactly where falls the 
burden of hard times I shall not 
elaborate. 

Finally, from a third approach, all 
this has some bearing on the unem- 
ployment issue. The American theory 
of unemployment insurance has in 
mind two objectives in addition to its 
transparent social justice; neither of 
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these makes the dole or its equivalent 
the sole consideration. The first ob- 
ject in the minds of those who favor 
the plan— including some notable busi- 
ness men—is to establish a basis for 
unemployment insurance comparable 
with that of the workingmen’s com- 
pensation laws in which the preventive 
aspect has come to be a most impor- 
tant factor. The second feature of a 
well-devised scheme of unemployment 
insurance, which is emphasized by a 
number of leading authorities, lies in 
its function as a stabilizing force. To 
be sure, concrete evidence on this last 
point is largely lacking in the countries 
that now have the dole because their 
industrial situation has never since the 
war known stability. Undoubtedly, 
however, some reduction of consumer- 
expenditure during boom periods and 
a release of such expenditure out of 
the accumulated funds during depres- 
sion periods might have some stabiliz- 
ing effect—as Prof. Paul H. Douglass 
some time ago remarked. Applied to 
the point in hand, is it not obvious that 
any reduction of the debt burden, 
which prolongs depression periods, 
holds out the possibility of earlier 
recovery? 


ART 


Around the curving balustrade, 

Into the shadows, there were corridors 
Appropriate to northern twilights, 

Filled with tapestries the color of dead leaves, 
And portraits rich with penetrable glooms. 

But mostly a Madonna, with her smile 

Of all the disappointments in the world 


Made sweetness of, 


Drew out an old devotion there, 

The very armor burned with. 

Outside, in the wind, 

The motor cars, in all their hurrying hues, 
Were vacant with cold speed. 


BENJAMIN R. C. Low. 





“IMPROVED VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR 
APPRENTICES” 


E. D. Barry 


Vice-President, Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 


article to illustrate methods that 

have proved successful and which 
will improve Systems of Vocational 
Education. 

A previous article, “Vocational 
Training in Public Schools a Neces- 
‘ sary Adjunct to the Training of Ap- 
prentices,” was basedon the experience 
which the writer acquired in the num- 
ber of years which I have been con- 
nected with vocational training, and 
particularly the result of experiences 
of the past three years in the work of 
a State Apprenticeship Commission of 
which I am a member, appointed in 
1926 by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania to make a survey of this most 
important subject and act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the department on 
matters relating to vocational train- 
ing. 

We of American industry who have 
been associated with the application of 
technical training in the apprentice- 
ship period must candidly admit that 
many of the diversified forms and 
types of vocational training in our pub- 
lic schools have been a failure and an 
imposition upon the boy, his parents, 
and industry. 

The curriculum of vocational train- 
ing in its entirety embraces sound and 
constructive types of training that 
have definite value and relation to the 
trade, therefore I again emphasize 
that the subject as a whole must not 
be condemned. It is of such vital im- 


Tes writer will endeavor in this 


portance to the apprentice entering the 
trade and the entire industry that we 
who believe in and have faith in this 
useful adjunct should put forth every 
effort to encourage constructive and 
approved types of training either part 
time or evening classes. In every in- 
stance where the studies supplement 
the daily occupation, either part time 
or evening, they have a definite and 
sound educational aspect that will not 
only prove useful to the apprentice and 
elevate industry but will have a far- 
reaching effect on the raising of the 
standards of American craftsmanship, 
and only when the schoolroom is so 
regulated is the true spirit and intent 
of the Smith-Hughes Act carried out. 

Let us go back to the very recent 
period of our school and apprentice- 
ship days when the faculty of Amer- 
ica’s schools scarcely knew any other 
duties than reading, writing and arith- 
metic and just briefly compare the cur- 
riculum of those days to the one of 
today being set up in the schools of 
America embracing technical training 
for most all of the skilled trades, set- 
ting up faculty and machinery to instill 
into the student the rudiments and fine 
arts of the trade that are usually ac- 
quired through long years of close ap- 
plication by the practical mechanic. 

In this brief period of time our edu- 
cational institutions have set up a 
gigantic structure for the advancement 
of technical training with its 57 vari- 
eties, which have resulted in large sums 
of money being spent on fanciful types 
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of vocational training that have 
proven to be nothing more than ideal- 
istic. The writer is of the firm belief 
that our educators have placed too 
much emphasis on that part of the sys- 
tem termed preliminary or preparatory 
training, which has in no way contrib- 
uted to the elevation or advancement 
of industry, either employer or jour- 
neymen. 

Classes in preliminary training are 
made up of numbers of boys of tender 
age and who are not employed at the 
trade, or connected in a practical way. 
They enter the schoolroom with a 
definite enough purpose in mind, to 
learn the trade, and only too often are 
led to believe that they are progress- 
ing in the rudiments and fine arts of 
the trade. In many instances, groups 
of students, fourteen to sixteen years 
of age, having been connected with 
preliminary training for the period of 
from ten to twenty months, are issued 
diplomas, certifying that they are 
graduates of the particular trade, not- 
withstanding the fact that the holders 
of the certificates have never encoun- 
tered the true environment of the 
trade. In most every instance the boy, 
on leaving the schoolroom, «after a 
period of months in a preliminary 
class, carries away with him in addition 
to the diploma the thought which he is 
naturally imbued with: that he has 
mastered the characteristic obstacles 
of that particular trade. He leaves 
the schoolroom with the picture of his 
craftsmanship fixed in his mind. 

Accurately compiled statistics show 
us that it is these boy students who 
are amazingly easily discouraged when 
they encounter the true environment 
of the trade, on becoming connected in 
a practical way, and few if any follow 
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the vocation, which their diploma cer- 
tifies them to be graduates of. 

The present day attitude of many 
employers towards the preliminary 
student is the result of practical ex- 
perience, with the boy who entered the 
trade with his mind definitely shaped 
and with a fixed picture, which could 
not be adjusted or made to fit the prac- 
tical side. 

A recent issue of America’s leading 
financial and big business publication 
—the Wall Street Journal—carries 
an editorial under the caption “Our 
Educational Failure.” 

The Wall Street Journal serves a 
clientéle of hard-headed, conservative 
groups of readers who are credited 
with having analytic minds and stable 
mentality, and there can be no accu- 
sation as to this organ being an un- 
American propagandist sheet. 

The Wall Street Journal editorial 
dealt mainly with and in direct refer- 
ence to vocational training. It said in 
part: 

“Today we try to teach the student 
a hundred things without the slight- 
est real sense of their proportionate 
worth. We allow the pupil to lay out 
his own program before we have 
taught him the things which are the 
backbone of all knowledge. 

“What the schools want, or the uni- 
versities for that matter, is a drastic 
cutting out of the dead wood, the 
scrapping of fanciful courses of one 
kind and another with a restoration of 
the ‘medizvial’ thoroughness.” 

Experience and time is gradually es- 
tablishing in the minds of our educators 
that funds spent for vocational train- 
ing are monies well spent when the cur- 
riculum of the schoolroom is so bal- 
anced that the studies are supple- 
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mental to the daily occupation, either 
part time or evenings. 

The past decade has seen marked 
progress made in the advancement of 
constructive types of vocational edu- 
cation. It has brought together in 
many parts of our country, “Industry 
and School,” who are today in most 
sections working out in a creditable 
manner the technical future of Amer- 
ican craftsmanship. 

The experiences of this late period 
have resulted in the bringing about of 
improved methods in the way of for- 
mulating policies to govern the appli- 
cation of technical training. The meth- 
ods which have proven successful are 
briefly summed up when we say—the 
voice of industry, employer and jour- 
neymen, in conjunction with the school 
district is fast being accepted as the 
approved method and is replacing the 
many forms of training that were set 
up, with no advisory commission from 
the industry itself as part of the pro- 
gram. The training that commands 
the attention and confidence of the ap- 
prentice is that form which is set up 
by both employer and journeymen, the 
industry which he is part of and the 
educators, acting jointly as a commis- 
sion charged with the duties and re- 
sponsibility of directing and the 
propagation of constructive training 
for the industry. 

To give you a picture of the struc- 
ture that is to be set up to make this 
a reality, I will first of all say that ex- 
perience tells us that public school is 
the foundation upon which we shall 
build our structure. 

The improved method which we are 
adopting demands that our program 
and plan be at least State wide. There- 
fore it is quite necessary that we have 
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a State body to administer the plan, 
which of course shall be the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, who 
shall create a State Apprenticeship 
Commission for the particular indus- 
try, which shall be made up, we will 
say, of two employers, two journey- 
men and one educator, whose function 
shall be to advise school districts as to 
how they can cooperate with the indus- 
try in promoting technical training, to 
issue bulletins or statements on ap- 
proved standards and suggestions on 
apprenticeship training, these to be 
based on studies of the situation in the 
state, and to act in an advisory capacity 
to the State Department of Public 
Instruction and to the local school dis- 
tricts and commissions. 

The State Department shall ar- 
range with the local school districts 
for the creation of a local commission 
in each school district which shall have 
the same type of representation as that 
of the State commission. The duties 
of the local commission shall be to act 
in conjunction with the State commis- 
sion and of course assume responsibil- 
ity for the carrying out of the local 
program, outline courses of study for 
the school, subject to approval of the 
State Department, and, what is very 
important, see that the apprentices en- 
tering the trade are both physically 
and mentally equipped to take up the 
work that will devolve upon them. In 
too many cities we have had children 
segregated on account of low mental- 
ity and the effort made to “teach them 
a trade,” and what is the more impor- 
tant function of the local commission 
is to see that only such number of ap- 
prentices enter the trade as can be 
legitimately absorbed by the industry. 

One of the paramount weaknesses 
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of some administrators of vocational 
training is the desire for large classes, 
- and ever growing numbers without the 
proper study and analysis being made 
to determine if the numbers can be 
legitimately absorbed by the particular 
industry which the class is related to. 

The writer most emphatically con- 
demns systems of vocational training 
being conducted by such wildcat 
methods which if continued will ulti- 
mately destroy confidence in and sta- 
bility of vocational education in our 
public schools and contribute to the 
demoralization of industry, and what 
is perhaps unforgivable, the shatter- 
ing of the student’s hope and belief 
that he was being trained to take his 
place in that particular channel of 
American industry by way of our pub- 
lic school system, only to find on leav- 
ing the school and seeking his place in 
industry that he is face to face with 
the stern reality that due to large and 
unwarranted numbers being turned 
out in previous classes, there is no 
room for him in the industry, at least 
his only hope is the breaking down 
of prevailing apprenticeship rules, or 
some other unethical and nonconstruc- 
tive procedure whereby superfluous 
and unwarranted numbers enter, 
which is a step forward in no direction 
other than the demoralization of the 
craft that his future livelihood must 
be derived from. Hence, the im- 
proved method and the necessity of a 
local commission through whom all 
applicants will enter the class. 

As I have pointed out, this local 
commission will represent the voice of 
industry, the personnel being two em- 
ployers and two journeymen from the 
particular industry and one represent- 
ative of the public schools, the direc- 
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tor of vocational training or his rep- 
resentative. 

While the Commission will act in an 
advisory capacity in the carrying out 
of the local program, they are charged 
with the responsibility of seeing that 
sufficient numbers be permitted to 
enter, but under no circumstances and 
in the interest of industry and society 
shall they permit numbers to enter 
greater than what can and will be ab- 
sorbed in the normal function of in- 
dustry. 

I most sincerely trust that the frank- 
ness in which I shall answer the edu- 
cator who resents the voice of industry 
as the guiding spirit in vocational 
training, will not be misunderstood or 
accepted as hostility. 

I can say from personal experience, 
which is not of a local nature confined 
to any particular locality, the educa- 
tor, director or administrator of voca- 
tional training who believes industry 
has no place in the directing and regu- 
lating of these studies and his depart- 
ment, and unfortunately these types are 
sometimes found, should be removed 
to make way for the educator who is 
in sympathy with the spirit of the 
Smith-Hughes act. 

In no part of American life is there 
greater need for the application of 
common sense and practical minds 
than in the complex problem of voca- 
tional training and above all honesty 
and sincerity on the part of the educa- 
tors and industry. Each and both are 
absolutely necessary to the success of 
the subject in all of its ramifications. 
Like the triangular table with its three 
legs, remove one and it will fall. The 
Employer, The Journeymen, The 
Educator are necessary to the pro- 
gram. Remove one and it will fall. 





LABOR AND HEALTH 


PAULINE M. NEWMAN 


Educational Director, Union Health Center 


HE Union Health Center is the 
only institution of its kind. It 

* has the endorsement and cooper- 
ation of the Central Trades and La- 
bor Council of New York. It has an 
affliated union membership of nearly 
two hundred thousand to whom it ren- 
ders medical and dental service. Since 
the Union Health Center is a non- 
profit-making institution, its charges 
are within reach of the working peo- 
ple. May I say further that the med- 
ical as well as the dental department 
is well equipped with all medical ap- 
paratus—such as X-ray, electro- 


cardiograph, laboratories for various 


tests and fluoroscopy. In addition to 
these the Union Health Center main- 
tains a department for health educa- 
tion and information. 

After eighteen years of contact 
with thousands upon thousands of peo- 
ple in need of medical and dental care, 
we believe that the time is opportune 
to bring to the attention of the public 
certain facts which we gathered dur- 
ing all these years, certain problems 
which we think should be discussed by 
those interested in this subject. It is 
hoped that out of the discussion will 
come an understanding of how seri- 
ous the situation really is, and perhaps 
we may even attempt to find a solu- 
tion to the rather vexing problem. 

After all, sickness is no picnic at 
the best. It brings pain, inconven- 
ience, loss of work and time. This is 
bad enough. When to these is added 
financial ruin or public charity as the 
price of decent medical and dental 


care, the prospect of illness is a merg- 
er of tragedy and nightmare. We 
know that under normal conditions, 
when men and women are employed 
steadily, very few of them indeed are 
ever financially prepared to meet the 
high cost of medical and dental treat- 
ment. Some people, especially those 
with low incomes, try to budget their 
earnings; some try to save. But let 
serious illness enter their homes and 
all their budgeting and savings will 
collapse like a house built of cards. It 
is estimated that the average work- 
ingman’s family spends an average of 
$170 a year on doctor bills. This 
estimate is based upon investigations 
made in small cities and towns. We 
can be quite certain that in New York 
City, Chicago, or Philadelphia the 
rate would be much higher. We all 
realize, of course, how difficult it is to 
keep a daily budget of expenses, espe- 
cially expenses which have to do with 
illness. It is quite likely, therefore, 
that the data obtained are not alto- 
gether complete, and it is our impres- 
sion that the figures of medical and 
dental cost are minimum for this 
group of people. We think that if 
every item of medical cost had been 
included in the investigation the figure 
would have been much higher. But 
even so, $170 per year per family is 
entirely too much for people with very 
moderate or low incomes. It means 
not only the expense involved, but also 
loss of work and curtailment of earn- 
ings. It means deprivation, human 
suffering and an economic loss to the 
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community as a whole. Some of the 
diseases and conditions resulting 
therefrom rob the nation’s people of 
their vitality and destroy their efh- 
ciency; others lead to sudden death 
and the premature cutting off of life. 
This continuance of disease (part of 
it we are sure is preventable) indicates 
a necessity for more widespread and 
efficient use of preventive and cura- 
tive measures than are now known. 
Few, if any, of great masses of the 
people can take advantage of the pre- 
ventive and curative measures we now 
have, for to do so one must have 
money and lots of it. 

But that is not all. In a study re- 
cently made among the inmates of 
Welfare Island, it was found that ill- 
ness more than any other factor caused 
the separation of families and the 
breaking up of the home. It stands 
to reason that if the father is ill, the 
mother is often forced to find work 
away from home, children are taken 
from school as soon as it is legally 
possible and are put to work without 
the preparation they might have re- 
ceived in longer schooling. Children 
of school age are forced to take odd- 
time jobs to an extent which inter- 
feres with their necessary recreation 
and rest. The families become par- 
tially or completely dependent upon 
public charity. Serious illness, there- 
fore, of either the breadwinner or the 
homemaker lowers the family stand- 
ard of living. This often means mov- 
ing into a poorer neighborhood, liv- 
ing in a less desirable house with fewer 
rooms, less light and open space. It 
means the curtailment of recreation 
and variety and supply of food. These 
circumstances and _ conditions 


are 
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which entail danger to physical health 
and, even more, tend to break the 
morale of the family and increase de- 
pendency. 

Sickness among the wage-earning 
people, therefore, presents a problem 
for which the public and the profes- 
sion must find a solution. The exist- 
ing health institutions, health demon- 
strations and health activities have 
not proved adequate or satisfactory. 
Charitable health institutions are a 
horror to most people. The humilia- 
tion one is subjected to, the red tape, 
the indifferent attitude of the doctor, 
the unsympathetic approach of those 
who receive the patient, the insufficient 
and very often incompetent medical 
assistance—all this, and more, reacts 
unfavorably upon those who must be- 
cause of necessity go there. 

Then there are the private doctors 
and dentists, of course. Few indeed 
are the working people who can afford 
to go to reputable private physicians. 
If one is to secure the benefit of all the 
best doctors and dentists have learned 
about their own profession, one must 
be prepared to spend a small fortune. 
And how many of the men and women 
who have to work for a living have 
that much money to spend? 

The Union Health Center has tried 
the cooperative method in health edu- 
cation, health information, examining 
and treating thousands of people, and 
it has found the method satisfactory. 
Only through such concerted coopera- 
tive effort, involving everyone in the 
community, can we reach the goal 
which preventive medicine has set for 
us—the reduction of disease to its 
minimum and the prolongation of life 
for one and all! 











GERMAN WORKERS 


THIS letter of greeting to the Vancouver Convention was received too late for transmittal to 


the delegates.—Editor. 


ALLGEMEINER DEUTSCHER 
GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND 


Berlin, Sept. 22, 1931. 


Mr. WILLIAM GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 


DEAR COLLEAGUE GREEN: 

To the approaching convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
Vancouver, we present to you and the 
congress our heartfelt greetings. As 
our congress :in Frankfurt-am-Main 
did, so will also your congress at Van- 
couver give consideration to world 
economic conditions and to social 
questions involved in them, for the 
fearful world crisis has brought the 
same problems to both the American 
and German labor movements. In 
both countries has the planlessness of 
the capitalistic industry turned tech- 
nical progress—in itself good—into 
calamity for Labor and the whole peo- 
ple. . . . Unemployment in America 
termed “technological” unemploy- 
ment, has occurred in Germany to 
comparatively the same extent. Ma- 
chines have taken the place of vast 
numbers of workers without provid- 
ing new opportunities of work for the 
working men, the markets not having 
been widened, the sales and returns 
not having been increased. The tre- 
mendous production machinery of the 
world industry can not be fully util- 
ized. Countless machines 
stand idle, millions of men who wish 
to work can find no employment. 


Goods lie in the markets without buy- 
ers, but the distress of the great 
masses grows immeasurably. 

The industrial condition of Ger- 
many fills us with apprehension. 
Nearly 5,000,000 unemployed are 
outside the industrial processes. About 
one-half of these have been without 
work for over a year. The picture of 
conditions among our trade unions is 
just as gloomy. The following per- 
centage of the members of our trade 
unions were unemployed or part-time 


workers: 
Per cent Per cent 


unemployed part-time 
Average of the year 1928_.__ 8.6 5.4 


In the year 1931 conditions have 
grown worse. For the last week in 
the month of August, 1931, of our 
union membership 34.1 per cent were 
unemployed and 20.9 per cent work- 
ing part-time. 

Wage cuts against which we have 
made continuous vigorous protest and 
when the tactical situation permitted 
—as in the Berlin metal workers 
strike—have fought with all our 
strength, have, nevertheless, been off- 
cially enforced. So also the wages 
for piece work fixed by agreements, 
for which we are unable to give ac- 
curate figures, were reduced approxi- 
mately from 25 to 20 per cent accord- 
ing to the industrial group. 

The wage rates which we based on 
good statistics, in the first half of 
1931 were cut all along the line 7 
pfennigs an hour on an average. Fur- 
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thermore by executive order the rate 
of support of the unemployed was re- 
duced from 84 to 58 reichsmarks a 
month. We are in agreement with 
our American colleagues in the belief 
that unemployment is not the fault of 
the workers who have lost their jobs, 
but of society which is not able to make 
its productive forces serve the welfare 
of the whole people. We therefore 
hold society responsible to provide for 
the unemployed. The benefits which 
are paid to the unemployed, and for 
which we steadily contend, are not 
alms, not premiums for laziness or 
improvidence, but a self-respecting 
obligation of a nation to save from 
exhaustion worthy people in fearful 
necessity through no fault of theirs. 
We do not see any end to the depres- 
sion, yet fear that even later on, when 
the crisis may have been successfully 
overcome, many workers will not be 
able to find any employment. On this 
account we have, in accord with the 
declaration of the American trade 
unions, made a demand for the 40- 
hour week and at our congress at 
Frankfurt-am-Main made it the cen- 
tral proposal of our program. 

The consuming power of the masses 
in Germany is greatly lowered by the 
decrease of buying power. That shows 
itself especially markedly in the trade 
relations between the United States 
and Germany. The exports of the 
United States to Germany in value 
‘and volume take first place in Ger- 
many’s commercial balance sheet. In 
the first half of 1929 they reached 
nearly one billion reichsmarks but 
sank in the first half of 1931 to 483,- 
000,000 reichsmarks. Just as com- 


plete is the collapse of German ex- 
ports to the United States. 


In the 


GERMAN WORKERS 
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first half of 1929 exports reached 
497,000,000 reichsmarks and declined 
to nearly 245,000,000 reichsmarks in 
the first half of 1931. The decline in 
this reciprocal trade amounted to ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the ex- 
ports and imports of both countries. 

With no other country is Ger- 
many so closely interconnected eco- 
nomically as it is with the United 
States. For this reason, the effects of 
the economic crisis are felt alike in 
both countries. 

Our condition is made especially 
difficult by diminished capital. Ger- 
many is a debtor nation while the 
United States is a creditor nation. 
Therefore, the same developments of 
the world economic crisis are much 
harder for us. 

We were very genuinely pleased 
when we read in the AMERICAN F Ep- 
ERATIONIST your declaration for the 
necessity for revision of Reparations 
and relief for Germany. We are all 
in agreement with you in the principle: 
The welfare of all nations is closely 
interrelated. We ought to work out 
our problems together—not against 
each other. : 

Furthermore, we feel that the relief 
action of your President, Mr. Hoover, 
gives Germany a breathing space, 
and we do not give up hope that a 
final solution of the reparations prob- 
lem will be found. Reparations are a 
substantial cause of disturbance in the 
world’s economic structure, perhaps 
the decisive one. The world industry 
can not develop before the repara- 
tions problem has reached a satisfac- 
tory solution. All nations suffer 
from this disturbance, the longer it 
continues, the more so. Germany 
had, to a great extent, to negotiate 
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foreign loans on unfavorable terms 
in order to meet her reparations obli- 
gations. Her position in the interna- 
tional money market is notably dif_i- 
cult. This creates a situation for Ger- 
man industry under which every dis- 


turbance in the world market is re-~ 


flected in augmented disturbances in 
our business cycle. 

In July of this year, nearly 6,000,- 
000,000 reichsmarks in short-time 
foreign loans were withdrawn from 
Germany. The breathing space which 
the Hoover year moratorium was to 
bring did not materialize. On the con- 
trary, the withdrawal of credit leads 
to compulsory contraction of the out- 
flow of gold, to the collapse of even 
the soundest of enterprises, in short, to 
deflation with all its dangerous conse- 
quences. Tax receipts are falling off. 
Balancing the budgets of the federal 
government, the states and the com- 
munities grows increasingly difficult. 
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But we hold our heads high. The 
power to produce, the most precious 
industrial asset of the nation, is un- 
impaired. 

We are positively convinced there 
is no other way to dispel this economic 
crisis than the cooperation of all na- 
tions for peace and for world indus- 
trial prosperity. We greet you, Herr 
President, and the Vancouver Con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor. The feeling of fraternity 
animates us. The spirit which lives 
and works in the American trade 
unions will be the great problems of 
the welfare of the American labor 
movement. 

The highest respect and most cor- 
dial greetings, 


THE PRESIDENT, ALLGEMEINER 
DEUTSCHER GEWERKSCHAFTS- 


BUND, 


(Signed) Letparr. 





FACT'S IN FIGURES 


MEETING THE CRISIS—PLANS THAT WORK 


Instead of Cutting Wages 


‘pF MUST cut wages—my operat- 
| ing costs are too high and I am 
running into debt. You can’t 
expect me to operate my plant at a 
deficit!” The hard-pressed employer 
is likely to give just this answer to 
anyone who protests against wage cuts 
in the present period of business diffi- 
culties. And the argument that cost 
must be cut is quite unanswerable—it 
must be, and that’s all there is to it. 

But there is a joker in the pack in 
this case and it is curious that more 
employers have not discovered it : Cut- 
ting wages is a most inefficient way to 
reduce costs; cutting overhead is far 
more effective. 

The experience of a certain hosiery 
mill illustrates this fact in a striking 
way. The story given below is true 
in every detail, although names are 
omitted. 

On Monday, September 28, Mr. 
T., president of the S. W. Hosiery 
Company, posted notices throughout 
his plant that a general wage cut of 
10 per cent would go into effect im- 
mediately. The firm of course re- 
gretted this action, but accounts 
showed that they were not able to 
meet obligations, and a note for a con- 
siderable amount, just come due, had 
found no money in the bank to meet it. 
Immediate action was necessary. 

The workers of the S. W. Company 
were organized in a trade union. 
They saw the wage cut from another 


point of view and sent a committee at 
once to the American Federation of 
Labor engineer. What could be done 
about it? 

The Federation engineer called on 
Mr. T. at his office immediately. Con- 
versation brought out several impor- 
tant facts: First, wages in general 
form only a small part of manufactur- 
ing costs. Ina factory of the size and 
character of the S. W. Hosiery mills, 
the engineer pointed out, total produc- 
tion costs are composed of the follow- 
ing elements: Labor cost, one part; 
material cost, one part; selling costs, 
one part; and general overhead, two 
parts. Labor cost therefore was only, 
roughly, 20 per cent of the total pro- 
duction cost. A 10 per cent cut in 
wages could at best only cut total costs 
by 2 per cent. (For manufacturing 
industry as a whole, according to 
U. S. Census of Manufactures fig- 
ures, wages form only 16.6 per cent 
of the total value of production.) 

Secondly, wage reductions do not 
work out mathematically in their in- 
fluence on total cost. A psychological 
factor enters immediately and the fact 
that it is often ignored is an astonish- 
ing reflection on the intelligence of 
wage-cutting employers and bankers. 
Nine workers out of ten who have 
their wages reduced become disgrun- 
tled and resentful. Wage cuts lower 
morale, sacrificing output and quality. 
Because of this fact, the wage cut in 
the S. W. Hosiery mill which could 


only save a mathematical 2 per cent 
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at most, might actually increase costs, 
and thus defeat the purpose for which 
Mr. T. was working. 

Mr. T., being a good business man, 
saw that these facts were worth con- 
sidering. ‘But that does not help me 
out any;” hesaid. “I still must reduce 
my total cost somehow.” The engi- 
neer then proposed that if Mr. T. 
would waive the wage cut he would 
suggest a way that costs might be re- 
duced, not 2 per cent, but 10 per cent. 
Mr. T. agreed. 

The wage cut notices were removed 
and after measures had been devised 
to meet immediate obligations, a study 
of the plant followed. The situation 
was explained to workers in their 
union meetings and they readily gave 
full cooperation. 

First, a knitting room. When first 
entering the department, the engineer 
noticed that of the 15 knitting ma- 
chines, 6 were standing idle. A thor- 
ough study of waste time revealed 
that although an abundance of work 
awaited these machines, 37.5 per cent 
of their possible working time was 
being wasted. Most of this waste was 
due to waits for yarn and needles; the 
supply of yarn was not being steadily 
fed to the machines as needed, and the 
stock of needles on hand was not ade- 
quate. A 3 per cent loss of time was 
also due to absence of the operator. 

This condition had been going on 
for 18 months. Management did not 
realize that the lost time was a serious 
financial waste. When totaled, the 
actual cash losses in overhead costs 
from idle machine time amounted to a 
little over 75 per cent of the total 
hourly wages paid to knitters in the 
knitting department. For this waste, 
management was entirely responsible. 
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Yet if the wage-cut plan had gone 
through workers would have been 
penalized to make up for it. 

The engineer calculated that at 
least 75 per cent of the waste could be 
prevented, thus making a saving in 
cost equal to 56 per cent of the knit- 
ters’ hourly wages. Thus it was pos- 
sible to reduce costs more than five 
times as much as could have been done 
by a 10 per cent cut in wages. 

In dollars and cents the idle-time 
loss for the day shift in the knitting 
department amounted to approxi- 
mately $1,915 per year. A 10 per 
cent wage cut could have reduced costs 
by only $253 per year, even without 
allowing for the psychological factor. 

After the knitting department 
study, surveys were also made in other 
divisions of the plant, with similar re- 
sults. In the boarding room, wastes 
of machine time were more, even, 
than in the knitting department—75 
per cent of the possible operating time 
was lost, partly because of inadequate 
equipment. The loss in this depart- 
ment amounted to $1,172.60 a year. 

When the study had been com- 
pleted, suggestions for waste preven- 
tion and cost saving were submitted. 
Union and management cooperatively 
set about to carry them out, thus creat- 
ing the income to maintain wages. 
Within a week the losses from idle 
time in the knitting department had 
been remedied and the 15 machines 
were operating between 90 and 100 
per cent of full operating time. In the 
boarding room about two-thirds of the 
idle time was overcome at once; addi- 
tional equipment is necessary to make 
possible full-time operation, and this 
is being secured. 
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In all, this program of waste pre- 
vention has already reduced costs per 
week enough to total $1,645 per year 
on the day shift in the knitting room, 
and $656 in the boarding room, a 
total of $2,301 for these two depart- 
ments alone. A 10 per cent wage cut 
in these departments could have saved 
only $331—all of which and more 
might have been lost by lowered 
morale. These are typical of savings 
made throughout the plant. 

During the depression the S. W. 
Hosiery Company has had a unique 
record for the region in which it is 
situated. Owing to union cooperation 
in selling its product, it has increased 
operations while others in the same 
field were forced to reduce; it has 
maintained wages without reduction 
while others were imposing wage cuts. 
Both management and union members 
are well pleased with their mutual 
enterprise. 


Others Save Cost Without Reducing 
Wages 


The method used in the above case 
may be applied in thousands of firms 
where production costs must be re- 
duced to place operations on a sound 
business basis. Greater savings can be 
made by reducing overhead and pre- 
venting waste than by cutting wages. 

The use of this method is increas- 
ing. Hundreds of employers this year 
have avoided wage cuts and reduced 
costs by improving efficiency. These 
are a few: 

S. G. Johnson & Sons Company, 
Racine; A. S. Beck Shoe Company; 
Chicago & North Western Railroad; 
Trumbull Electric Company; Union 
Twist Drill Company; H. J. Heinz 
Company; W. K. Kellogg Company; 
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New England Confectionery; Gothan 
Silver Company; Hills Brothers Com- 
pany; Toro Manufacturing Com- 
pany ; Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


Instead of Laying Men Off 


In 1930 the average work week in 
the United States was 49 hours; that 
is, those who worked a full-time week 
were on the job 49 hours on the aver- 
age; but thousands were on short time 
or out of work altogether. 

In the winter of 1931-2, there ac- 
tually exists only 35 hours’ work a 
week for all wage-earners * if every 
man and woman who wants a job is to 
have one. 

Part of this shortage of work is 
due to depression; but the loss of 
at least a million jobs in the last ten 
years is due to technological changes. 
The work time necessary to create 
the nation’s product has been reduced 
by labor-saving devices, but work 
hours were not shortened correspond- 
ingly. In manufacturing, for instance, 
comparing 1919 with 1929, the aver- 
age man took 18 hours less per week 
in 1929 to create the same product, 
but his hours were shortened by only 
2 per week. This maladjustment runs 
throughout industry. 

The most logical and economically 
sound policy for present and future 
progress is to adjust work hours to 
the actual work available. 

How does this apply in practice? 
Take for example a firm employing 
1,000 men in 1929 operating on a 
49-hour week and requiring 49,000 
man hours’ work to complete their 


* This figure is the result of a careful estimate 
based on all available Government figures, sup- 
plemented by figures of Prof. Paul Douglas and 
Prof. W. I. King. 
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production. In the winter of 1931-2, 
owing to the introduction of new ma- 
chinery, their entire production can 
be accomplished in 35,000 man hours 
a week. If they continue on the 49- 
hour schedule they must lay off 286 
men. But by establishing a 35-hour 
week they can keep all their men at 
work. Thus 286 jobs can be saved. 

This example is typical of the 
changes in production schedule that 
have taken place in thousands of firms 
in the past twelve years. Many of 
them actually see that unemployed 
workers can not buy industry’s prod- 
uct, that restored buying power can 
start industry upward again; that giv- 
ing work restores buying power. 

The following reports show that 
many firms see the relationship be- 
tween adjusted work hours, steady em- 
ployment and industrial prosperity 
and have acted with vision. 


U. S. Department of Labor 


Reports from 37,000 establish- 
ments in 77 industries to the Labor 
Department show that 221,587 of the 
3,941,000 workers employed, were 
working the 5-day week this summer, 
on a permanent basis; 673 establish- 
ments were operating on a 5-day week 
basis permanently. 

American Federation of Labor esti- 
mates that roughly 1,036,438 persons 
are working the 5-day week, in the 
United States as a whole. 


Individual Companies 


Dupont powder plants :The 6-hour 
day was adopted on October 14, 1931, 
in plants employing 10,000. Reduced 
hours will make it possible to add 10 
to 15 per cent more names to payrolls. 
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E. R. Squibb & Sons: When this 
company put in the 5-day week early 
in 1931, it guaranteed to all regular 
employees their positions regardless 
of business conditions, stipulating that 
dismissals should occur for unsatisfac- 
tory service only. Carlton E. Palmer, 
president of E. R. Squibb & Sons, said 
after six months’ experience with the 
5-day week: 


“Ten years ago the working week 
was 49 hours; today we operate 40 
hours a week, a reduction of 18.3 per 
cent. Production costs during this en- 
tire period have shown a constant de- 
crease year by year, until today our 
company operates at the lowest cost 
per dollar of sales in its history. 

“In large operations where we 
maintain an actual check-up on effi- 
ciency, it was found that production in 
the 5-day week amounted to 98% per 
cent of the production heretofore at- 
tained in 5 4 days, or that 7.5 per cent 
of the 9 per cent cut in working time 
was picked up in added efficiency of 
the 5-day week. 

“Results obtained from the aggre- 
gate of a large number of smaller 
operations indicate that the 5-day 
week gave even better results.” 


Kellogg Company: A statement 
from the company at the time the 
6-hour day was inaugurated read as 
follows: 


“In an effort to help relieve the 
present unemployment situation all 
plant employees will change from an 
8-hour working day to a 6-hour day 
effective December 1, 1930. The 
plant will continue operating 24 hours 
a day, but the move will enable the 
company to employ immediately ap- 
proximately 25 per cent more people. 
In addition the base rate of pay will 
be increased 12% per cent so that the 

















minimum wage rate per male em- 
ployee will be $4 a day with an aver- 
age daily wage of approximately 
$5.40. The plan has been under seri- 
ous consideration by W. K. Kellogg 
and other executives for many weeks, 
the change decided upon only after 
long and careful study. We are re- 
ceiving the wholehearted cooperation 
of our employees in our desire to give 
more work to more people.” 


After a six months’ trial, the com- 
pany finds the system more economi- 
cal as there is a higher return on plant 
investment, output has increased and 
overhead decreased. The elimina- 
tion of the lunch hour also reduces 
operating expenses. In addition the 
company has established a policy 
which has roused public interest and 
approval—a distinct asset to a firm in- 
terested in increasing its customers. 
Employees have gained more leisure 
and all the opportunities that leisure 
brings. 

The 6-hour day has been so success- 
ful that the Kellogg Company has de- 
cided to continue it. 

General Electric Company: Guar- 
anteed employment for six months be- 
ginning November 1, 1931, is given to 
employees by Mr. Swope. Work will 
be so divided that all on the payroll at 
that time will receive not less than the 
equivalent of one-half their weekly 
average earnings for full time. 

John S. Manning Company, Troy, 
N. Y.: Has found the 5-day week a 
constructive innovation. 

Hills Brothers, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Is 
operating on a 5-day week satisfac- 
torily. 

Daniel Green Felt Shoe Company: 
A shorter work-week has been found 
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a practical substitute for reduction of 
personnel. 

Ithaca Gun Company: A shorter 
work-week has been substituted for re- 
duction of forces. 

Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey: Has eliminated overtime to 
spread available work. 

W. & L. E. Gurley, Troy: Has 
shortened the work-day instead of the 
work-week. 

New Jersey Telephone Company: 
Employment has been promised to all 
regular employees involved in the in- 
stallation of the dial system next June. 

National Cloak and Suit Company: 
In this company the year is divided 
into two 6-months periods, in each of 
which the weekly hours do not exceed 
44. They range, however, from a 
maximum of 51 14 hours toa minimum 
of 39 hours. When times are espe- 
cially slack they close all day Wednes- 
day. If atthe end of the full 6-months 
period more than 44 hours have been 
averaged, this is either made up in the 
next six months or paid for as over- 
time. Workers are paid by the week 
and their wages remain the same 
throughout the period. 

Henry A. Dix and Sons: On Febru- 
ary I, 1931, they adopted a 34-day 
week schedule which will continue until 
the present depression is over. All 
employees are kept and each is given 
an equal chance to earn 3% days a 
week out of the usual five days. They 
have been working five days a week 
since 1919. 

Local No. 627, Street Carmen, Cin- 
cinnati: All men laid off in October re- 
turned to work in November, due to 
the adoption of “every eighth day off.” 
By the membership making this sacri- 
fice all men were returned to work. 
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Rochester : Although the Rochester 
unemployment benefit plan will not be 
fully effective until 1933, the fourteen 
firms entering into it have individually 
kept men at work through reduction of 
working hours and by building and re- 
pair programs. A number of firms 
have reported that a cut in working 
hours does not mean an equal cut in 
production because of greater effi- 
ciency during a short day or week. 

Michigan: Increased employment 
has been made possible through the 
adoption of the 6-hour day, which has 
proved an economical investment by 
various companies throughout the 
State as well as a benefit to the em- 
ployees. 

District of Columbia: Captain 
Whitehurst, engineer of highways, an- 
nounced that per diem workers of his 
department will be placed on a 6-hour 


day beginning November 19, in order 
to keep as many of them as possible on 
the payroll during the coming winter. 
By this means the jobs of approxi- 
mately 250 are saved. 


Wisconsin: A large proportion 
of Wisconsin’s manufacturers have 
spread the work among as many em- 
ployees as possible, generally by “stag- 
gering” employment. Hours and work 
weeks have been shortened in many 
companies in preference to laying off 
part of the men. 


Surveys 


Philadelphia: A study of 231 lead- 
ing business firms, made by the Pierce 
School of Business Administration, 
showed that 27 firms had instituted 
part-time schedules for office em- 
ployees. 

New York: The Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York found that ir 
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14 large manufacturing companies 
studied, practically all of the 200,000 
employees are working on a short-time 
basis. Two are considering the adop- 
tion of the 5-day week on a permanent 
basis. 

Industria] Standards Corporation: 
Their survey covers 266 business 
firms; 36 per cent believe working 
hours per day should be shortened; 
47 per cent favor a shorter work-week. 

Pennsylvania manufacturing indus- 
tries: In the spring of 1929 workers 
in manufacturing industries were aver- 
aging 50 hours a week; in May, 1931, 
the average was 38 hours a week, a 24 
per cent reduction in average working 
time. 

President’s Emergency Committee : 
Information from manufacturing con- 
cerns in over 500 locations shows that 
82 per cent of the companies report- 
ing an unemployment problem were 
spreading work. The commonest use 
of shortened time as a means of dis- 
tributing work is to reduce the number 
of days of operation. An almost 
equally used method is to decrease the 
number of hours worked per day. A 
third system is a combination of these 
two, whereby one large industry has 
reduced the working hours from 8 to 
6 and the plant operation to 4 days a 
week. 

One large corporation facing the 
need of releasing 1,500 office men has 
kept its force intact by reducing the 
office work of all by one day a week. 


Statements of Authorities 
The President’s Committee on Un- 
employment: 
“All work now available should be 


equitably distributed among those nor- 
mally employed in each unit of the 
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various industries, both public and 
private, insofar as it is practicable to 
do so. . ; 

““Management should as far as pos- 
sible maintain and increase the number 
employed. . . This may be done 
either through a reduction in the num- 
ber of hours worked per day or 
days worked per week, or through the 
application of such other practical 
methods as may be suited to the pecu- 
liar conditions of different indus- 
Rs « 

“Work opportunity must be pro- 
vided to larger groups by spreading 
available employment, by expanding 
operations even at the expense of in- 
creased costs and reduced profits.” 


The Governor’s Commission of the 
State of New York: 


“Sharing of slack time among 
workers during periods of depression 
to the fullest degree possible rather 
than dismissing a portion of the em- 
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ployees entirely from work is a de- 
sirable practice.” 


Frances Perkins, Industrial Com- 
missioner for the State of New York: 


“The employment situation is so 
urgent that it constitutes a demand 
for all industries in New York State 
to go on either the 5-day week or the 
6-hour day.” 


American Engineering Council : 


“The immediate answer for unem- 
ployment is jobs ; the spreading of man 
hours is the most essential expedient 
for stabilizing employment that can 
be suggested at the present time. . . . 
Employers are urged to at once notify 
all employees whom they know they 
are going to keep on the payrolls that 
their incomes will not be reduced for 
some definite period of time. This 
alone would be very effective in restor- 
ing confidence and stimulating busi- 
ness.” 
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Christmas Eve, and twelve of the clock. 
“Now they are all on their knees,” 
An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside ease. 


We pictured the meek mild creatures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 
Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then. 


So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years! Yet, I feel, 

If some one said on Christmas Eve 
“Come; see the oxen kneel. 


In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know,” 
I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 


Tuomas Harpy. 











WINTER UMEMPLOYMENT IS HERE 


try has reached a new peak. 

Trade union weighted figures 
for the first part of November show 
20.0 per cent out of work, as com- 
pared with 19.8 per cent in January 
last year, the highest unemployment 
figure before this. There has been 
a steady increase in unemployment 
since last May; our weighted figures 
for recent months are as follows: 
August, 19.2 per cent out of work; 
September, 19.4 per cent; October, 
19.5 per cent (revised) ; November 
(preliminary), 20.0 per cent. 

One encouraging fact appears from 
our weighted figures: Unemployment 
in November has increased no more 
than is usual at this season, even in the 
most prosperous year. In October 
also, the increase in industrial unem- 
ployment was no more than seasonal. 
Thus for two months in succession, it 
appears that the abnormal rise of un- 
employment has been checked. This 


2 papegetrargid in indus- 


is the first time since February that 
unemployment has not increased more 
than normally. On farms, the num- 
ber laid off by the first of November 
was less than usual. Thus the total 
increase in unemployment by the first 
part of November was less than ex- 
pected by about 200,000 persons. 

This check in industrial unemploy- 
ment may be due largely to efforts to 
keep men at work. It is worthy of 
note, especially since trade and in- 
dustry were declining during October, 
that it has been possible to prevent 
employment from declining corre- 
spondingly. Since our figures are 
based on reports from trade unions, 
this has doubtless been due also to the 
efforts of unions to provide for their 
members. There have been only five 
other months since October, 1929, 
when unemployment did not increase 
more than normally. 

Although this brightens the future 
outlook a little, it does not alter the 


I. Unemployment by Trades’ 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Month All Trades 

January 18 15 20 27 36 30 38 51 
February 18 15 22 27 39 33 43 52 
March 18 14 21 26 38 34 41 52 
April 16 12 21 25 32 29 40 50 
May 13 11 20 25 25 26 37 48 
June 11 9 20 25 22 19 37 48 
July 12 9 22 26 24 16 39 50 
August 9 9 22 26 19 18 39 51 
September 10 10 21 26 22 21 38 52 
October 9 11 21 26 18 22 38 53 
November 10 12 22 27% 21 23 42 54 
December 13 16 23 23 32 45 


Building Trades Printing Trades 
1928-'29—'30-—"31 1928-’29-’30-'31 1928-'29-’30-'31 1928~-'29-’30—'31 1928-’29-’30—'31 


ORUMnUMU EP kU Unb 


Metal Trades All Other Trades 


4510 18 8 15 2 10 12 12 19 
5 5 10 16 8 18 29 10 11 13 17 
5 6 il 13 7 18 27. 11 8 13 16 
62enwrtwneD 9 8 12 16 
$3 6h wWwseDPas 9 6 13 15 
$682 BS HWS 8 7 14 16 
4 713 13 6 21 32 8 7 1617 
4 8 14 9 7 20 30 6 7 16 16 
3 8 14 8 7 23 31 6 7 14 16 
4 7 14 8 7 21 31 7 7 13 16 
4 8 153 7 8 3 32 8 9 15 17? 
. > 7 11 2 11 10 15 


1For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March,1928, American 


Federationist. 
2Preliminary. 














WINTER UNEMPLOYMENT 


fact that the present unemployment 
crisis will far exceed any we have ex- 
perienced in this or any other depres- 
sion in recent years. Already there 
are 6,000,000 out of work. Unem- 
ployment in industry increased by 
120,000 last month, and 300,000 were 
laid off on farms (the usual November 
layoff is 480,000). If unemployment 
increases as much in the next two 
months as it did in the years 1928 and 
1929, on the average, we may expect 
from 800,000 to 1,000,000 to be laid 
off from farms and industries in De- 
cember and from 500,000 to 700,000 
in January. Unless these layoffs can 
be prevented by increased efforts to 
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keep men at work, some 7,500,000 
persons will be out of work by Janu- 
ary. 

As yet relief funds at hand are 
totally inadequate to meet the need. 
Although the community chest drive 
has brought in 14 per cent more than 
a year ago, only $36,000,000 are on 
hand, and we are told that 70 per cent 
of this will be needed for the normal 
expenses of the community organiza- 
tions. Thus, only 30 per cent, or $11,- 
000,000 is available for the unem- 
ployed. Compare this with the $11,- 
000,000,000 that wage earners have 
lost this year. Relief available is 
only one one-thousandth of their loss. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Per cent increase Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+)or members (+) or members’ (+) or Part 
unem- decrease unem- decrease unem- decrease time 
ployed (—) ployed (—) ployed (—) all 
November _ since November _ since November _ since trades 
1931 October! 1931 October? 1931 October! 
eS 10 + 2 60 — 5 7 +7 20 
Baltimore, Md......... 33 + 6 59 —7 20 +49 24 
Birmingham, Ala... ... 27 +7 76 +12 15 + 3 16 
Boston, Mass.......... 27 + 3 52 +1 15 + 9 17 
2 ee 29 +4 59 + 3 20 + 3 16 
ere 30 — 1 62 -— 1 18 + 3 16 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ...... 16 +7 33 —4 11 +15 28 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 32 0 55 0 14 +1 20 
ree 23 -— 7 42 -—4 15 - 9 24 
Detroit, Mich......... 31 + 3 70 + 2 17 + 5 14 
Jersey City, N. J...... 32 + 2 62 +7 17 -— 5 19 
Los Angeles, Calif... ... 25 —4 49 + 3 20 — 6 17 
Milwaukee, Wis........ 20 —i1 49 + 5 12 —23 23 
Minneapolis, Minn... .. 17 —14 42 —18 10 - 7 12 
New York, N. Y....... 31 +16 48 +10 25 +20 21 
Omaha, Nebr.......... 18 45 45 +23 11 +72 21 
See 27 + 6 63 + 2 16 +10 12 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 32 +7 67 + 8 23 +7 23 
Pactemeem, Pa......... 27 — 3 56 +4 11 —14 20 
San Antonio, Tex. ..... 20 — 1 77 +10 7 —13 13 
San Francisco, Calif... . 20 — 2 55 -— 9 14 + 3 17 
We BE, Bs 0:0 sacs 17 + 8 39 — 2 12 +17 23 
Seattle, Wash......... 27 +10 66 +11 11 + 6 18 
Washington, D. C...... 8 +14 33 +15 3 +13 9 


1 Reports from the same unions for two months. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION FORGES AHEAD 
IN COLORADO 


CoL_ston Estey WARNE 


OR the vigor and length of its 

activity, the workers’ education 

movement of Colorado stands at 
the forefront of the state educational 
groups affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. An annual La- 
bor College has been in operation for 
a decade; summer conferences have 
been held continuously for a number 
of years, and the educational work in 
local unions, city central bodies and 
woman’s auxiliaries is far above the 
average in interest and widespread 
participation. 

It was in keeping with this general 
program of activity that the Colorado 
State Federation of Labor decided to 
inaugurate a Labor Institute, to be 
held from May 29 to June 1, 1931, 
immediately preceding the annual con- 
vention of the Federation. The topic 
chosen was most timely, “Permanent 
Preventives for Unemployment.” 
The sessions were held at Fort Col- 
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lins, Colorado. Through the strenu- 
ous efforts on the part of the organ- 
izers of the conference—especially of 
President Ear] Hoage; Miss Ethel 
Clark, Industrial Secretary of the 
Denver Young Woman’s Christian 
Association; John E. Gross, Secretary 
of the State Federation, and Rev. 
Edgar Wahlberg of Grace Commu- 
nity Church—a large group of labor 
leaders was present. Indeed, it 
seemed as if the Colorado Federation 
convention had been moved ahead two 
days in order that its participants 
could review the critical situation 
which would confront them in their 
later deliberations. The program 
was divided into three parts. The 
first dealt with the basic causes of un- 
employment; the second with the pol- 
icies employed by the labor movement 
in combating unemployment, and the 
third with efforts to strengthen the 
program of organized labor. 





WORKERS’ EDUCATION FORGES AHEAD IN COLORADO 


Dr. A. D. Kaplan, of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, launching the discus- 
sion on the basic causes, treated with 
the international situation and its bear- 
ing on the widespread crisis. He was 
followed with Prof. L. A. Moore- 
house, of the Colorado Agricultural 
College, who dealt with the agricul- 
tural situation as bearing on the de- 
pression. Merrill D. Vincent, of the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, 
spoke on underconsumption as a cause 
for business collapse. It was left to 
the writer to summarize these causes: 
(1) With such great inequality in 
wealth and income distribution, indus- 
trial capacities have been increased 
while consumer purchasing power 
has been insufficient to relieve the mar- 
ket of a glut of goods. (2) With the 
advance of machinery many workers 
have been displaced and the inequal- 
ities in wealth distribution increased. 
(3) The collapse of international 
commodity prices, coupled with the 
tangle of war debts, reparations, 
tariffs and other international compli- 
cations, has been disastrous. (4) The 
wild speculative orgy of 1929, fol- 
lowed by the inevitable stock and fi- 
nancial collapse, has so upset our 
credit and monetary structure that 
business has entered into a long pe- 
riod of depression. 

On the theme of measures that are 
being employed to combat unemploy- 
ment, Miss Josephine Roche, of the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, de- 
scribed their plan of union labor-man- 
agement cooperation. Officials of 
union groups represented in the con- 
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ference told of the constructive meas- 
ures in each of their several trades. In 
general, the organized labor move- 
ment was insisting upon the mainte- 
nance of wage scales, upon the ad- 
vance of public works, upon the short- 
ening (where possible) of the work- 
week, and the extension of union or- 
ganization to the badly exploited 
trade. 

Other remedies which were set 
forth concerned the increasing of in- 
heritance and income taxation, the ad- 
vance of social planning to coordinate 
our now disjointed industrial order, 
and the entrance of labor more ac- 
tively into the political arena so as to 
elect men who are disposed to back a 
social program. Arguments were set 
forth for the extension of social legis- 
lation to protect the older workers 
and those in ill health, and the pro- 
hibition of child labor. 

The officers and Executive Board 
of the State Federation were com- 
mended for establishing the Labor In- 
stitute. The resolution read: 


“The success of the Institute, as at- 
tested by an average attendance of 72 
at each session, and the keen interest 
manifested in the economic questions 
discussed, the constructive proposals 
advanced as a challenge to the labor 
movement as a militant program for 
organization and social legislation, in 
harmony with the ideals of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, will be re- 
corded as most helpful in awakening 
the workers to a greater appreciation 
of Labor’s program and the necessity 
for a wider understanding on the part 
of our members.” 





PLANNING AND CONTROL OF PuBLIC 
Works. Report of the Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment, in- 
cluding the report of Leo Wolman of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 
New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. 1930. Pp. xxviii, 245. 
Price, $2.50. Reviewed by Paul M. 
Titus, Princeton University. 


This volume represents a high degree of 
objective, independent thinking and is, with- 
out doubt, a valuable contribution to the 


literature on the subject. In place of com- 
placent acceptance of earlier theories of the 
role and effectiveness of public works as a 
business stabilizer, often based upon the old 
notion that cyclical fluctuations are due en- 
tirely to maladjusted construction activities, 
the authors have sought independent conclu- 
sions. In this quest they have succeeded. 
Recognition is taken of the complexity of 
causes resulting in modern economic instabil- 
ity and consequently a cure-all is not found 
in the single device of controlled public con- 
struction. However, the President’s Com- 
mittee agrees that “in its proper place . 

as one among a number of steadying influ- 
ences, and at its proper time, the acceleration 
of public construction may well become use- 
ful.” 

The phrase “at its proper time” and the 
word “acceleration” were carefully chosen, 
and represent a recent trend of this and 
other thought upon the problem.* Less em- 
phasis is placed upon the creation of a great 
reserve of work through postponement of 
construction in periods of great business ac- 
tivity, and more emphasis is directed to 


* See Papers and Proceedings of the American 
Economic Association, March, 1930, pp. 15-29. 


timely acceleration of scattered margins of 
work available when the depression strikes. 

Two factors appear to be responsible for 
this newer doctrine. The first is based, 
fundamentally, upon the conviction that the 
use of public building as a counterbalancing 
business stabilizer fails to get at underlying 
causes of business depressions. This is ex- 
pressed, in part, by the Committee’s repri- 
mand to the business world that it “can not 
expect to operate without restraints of its 
own or to counterbalance careless excesses 
by undue reliance solely on public construc- 
tion.” Secondly, both reports «xpress the 
opinion that the creation of a vast reserve of 
public work by delaying construction in 
prosperous times is impracticable and un- 
desirable. Large urban centers, according 
to Doctor Wolman’s survey, have not found 
it possible to increase their physical plants 
rapidly enough to keep pace with the needs 
of growing municipal populations. How- 
ever, it is judged that this very lag provides 
a back-log of public construction without 
postponement in periods of intense business 
activity. 

The importance attached to correct tim- 
ing of the acceleration process causes Doc- 
tor Wolman to examine the influences tend- 
ing to interfere with this procedure. The 
fact that road building, constituting approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the total public con- 
struction, is largely a summer job, compli- 
cates the proper timing of such improve- 
ments. The solution of this problem is left 
to the engineers with an expression of hope 
that improved practices and better planning 
may in the ‘future reduce this seasonal in- 
stability. 

Further obstacles are encountered in the 
absence of planned programs of construc- 
tion, and in the attitude of the army of 
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public officials who are more apt to be con- 
cerned with routine matters than with 
broader questions of social policy. The fol- 
lowing typical answers to questionnaires in- 
dicate the attitude of local officials: 


“We repair and construct buildings only 
when such work is necessary, and without 
consideration of business depression.” 


“We build and repair as needed. We 
think any other reason unbusinesslike. We 
do not believe it would be more than a drop 
in the bucket in solving unemployment con- 
ditions.” 


“Most of our improvements are started 
by public demand, which looks with impa- 
tience on any delay in the prosecution of 
the work, once the initiatory steps have 
been taken and the funds provided. For this 
reason any cyclical control of this construc- 
tion is impracticable.” 


If construction is to be correctly timed, 
data must be centralized and standards es- 
tablished whereby judgments may be made. 
No definite arrangement is suggested in 


either report, but satisfaction is expressed 
regarding the establishment of the Division 
of Public Construction of the United States 


Department of Commerce. This bureau 
is charged with the collection of basic data 
in regard to construction activity. The gen- 
eral conclusion appears to be that sufficient 
information is not yet available to warrant 
accurate timing. 

Numerous legal safeguards have been es- 
tablished to protect taxpayers from fraudu- 
lent and ignorant spending of public money. 
Before improvements may be initiated, legal 
procedure often requires that an extended 
period of time elapse in order to provide op- 
portunities for public protest and to avoid 
undesired and unsatisfactory improvements, 
Legal debt limits, attempting to confine 
credit financing within reasonable propor- 
tions, likewise delay improvements at times. 
These very essential requirements interfere 
with timely speeding up on construction. 
The gigantic expenditures by governments 
during the past decade have led to further 
rigid procedural requirements rather than to 
looser methods of incurring indebtedness. 
This development, it seems to the reviewer, 
is desirable. Worthy causes must never jus- 
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tify bad financial practices and procedure. 

In this connection it is to be deplored that 
more attention has not been directed to 
avoidance of the potential abuses in utilizing 
public enterprises to absorb the unemployed. 
Doctor Wolman recognizes and deplores 
that in the past wasteful projects have been 
undertaken in the United States and abroad. 
A second abuse is the unfair advantage taken 
at times by public officials desirous to carry 
through certain projects. A noteworthy 
example is the recent $100,000,000 bond 
issue approved by the voters of New Jersey. 
Campaigners advocating the bond issue made 
speeches throughout the state, using as one 
effective argument that the funds would be 
utilized to provide employment. The argu- 
ment was deceptive for two reasons: first 
much of the money, approximately half, is 
to be used to buy land for highways and pro- 
tection of water supply; and secondly, the 
funds are to be spent over a five-year period, 
which means, it is to be hoped, that much 
of it will be spent in more prosperous times. 

The reviewer, in giving major considera- 
tion to the ideas of the two reports, would 
not minimize the importance of the factual 
contributions in Doctor Wolman’s survey 
which served, to a large extent, as the basis 
of the conclusions of both reports. Sixty- 
two pages of appendices, 52 tables and 34 
charts indicate the amount of statistical and 
descriptive data centralized in the study. 
Outstanding is the estimate that public con- 
struction constitutes from 36 to 40 per cent 
of the entire construction in the country. In 
1923 the estimated public building amounted 
to 31.3 per cent of the total, or 1,993 mil- 
lion dollars, while in 1928 it had increased 
to 36.2 per cent, or 3,599 million dollars. 
A description of the legal procedure in 
initiating improvements and incurring debt 
by the state and local governments of New 
York provides material that too often fails to 
condition theories of the effectiveness of 
public improvements to help stabilize busi- 
ness. 

The authors do not present the utilization 
of public works as a panacea for all of our 
economic ills. However, trade-union mem- 
bers who are interested in the theory and 
practice of business stabilization will find 
in this volume a scientific presentation of 
data relevant to the place of government 
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construction in a broader program to avoid 
cyclical irregularities of business. This data 
is accompanied by original, independent con- 
clusions. 


INDUSTRIAL EvoLuTion, by Norman §S. B. 
Gras. Harvard University Press, 1930, 
Price, $2.50. Reviewed by Aaron Direc- 
tor, University of Chicago. 


This book by Professor Gras illustrates 
once again that a popular book can be writ- 
ten by an expert. While it is carefully 
written, with many references to the litera- 
ture of economic history, it tells the story 
of economic development in a most interest- 
ing manner. History is used not as a point 
from which to get a head start, but as a 
means of elaborating the development of 
existing economic institutions. The past 
itself is made vivid by frequent examples 
of existing economic organizations, which 
are no longer typical but nevertheless facili- 
tate an understanding of these forms when 
they were predominant. Another merit of 
this book is that it does not stop with the 


industrial revolution, as most books do, but 
brings the story down to our own decade, 
and Professor Gras has suggestive comments 
on such diversified topics as novelty stores 
and consolidations, large-scale enterprise, 


and art in industry. I know of no book 
which is as suitable for workers’ education 
classes where the need is for an attractive 
introduction to economic history. 

In the first seven chapters Professor Gras 
traces the development of economic activ- 
ity through four stages. (1) Under a sys- 
tem of “usufacture” commodities are made 
directly for the use of the consumer, first 
at home by the family and later by bring- 
ing in outside help or taking the raw mate- 
rial to an outside establishment and later 
still by taking the raw material to outside 
workers and plant. (2) In the “retail 
handicraft” stage commodities are made for 
a local market either to order or in advance 
of orders. ‘This marks the beginning of 
“mercifacture” or the making of commodi- 
ties for sale. (3) The “wholesome handi- 
craft stage” witnesses an expansion of mar- 
kets where the craftsman is still somewhat 
independent, and this merges into the de- 
pendent phase with the triumph of the 
merchant capitalist. (4) The fourth stage 
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is that of “centralized manufacture” with 
large centralized workshops, some division 
of labor, and the beginning of factory dis- 
cipline. , 

Of course Professor Gras does not intend 
that these be taken as chronological stages 
through which all economic development 
takes place, as industries and localities dif- 
fer widely in their evolution. The plan is 
rather a general pattern to facilitate the 
understanding of our past development. 

The last two stages noted above are as- 
sociated with the rise of towns, the growth 
of wholesale trade and the need for a steady 
output. These same factors, when re- 
enforced by the technical inventions of the 
18th and 19th centuries, give rise to the 
factory system and the period is conven- 
tionally labeled the industrial revolution. 
Professor Gras therefore traces the develop- 
ment of the factory system in the textile 
industry first in England and then in New 
England. ‘The succeeding chapters trace 
the changes in the iron and steel industries, 
the shoe industry, the chemical and electri- 
cal industries. This brings us to the current 
scene and the consideration of such topics 
as large-scale enterprise, corporations, re- 
search work, the functions of government, 
and associations among both workers and 
employers, to mention but a few of the 
many topics touched upon. 

Much has heretofore been written be- 
wailing the destruction of art and the de- 
gradation of quality which followed the 
growth of the factory system and it was 
high time that a more judicious view be 
presented. While Professor Gras realizes 
that, as a result of mechanization, the elimi- 
nation of individual initiative and pressure 
on workers, artistic interests have been 
greatly hampered, he nevertheless notes 
that the past is not to be put entirely on 
the credit side and that the factory has suc- 
ceeded in numerous instances in creating 
more attractive commodities than were pro- 
duced in the handicraft stages. Even the 
novelty stores, against which Mr. Chase has 
so often: hurled his invectives, have suc- 
ceeded in bringing to consumers a great 
variety of products of a relatively high qual- 
ity and of course at a very low price. It is 
further to be noted that the factory itself 
is not altogether to blame for the decline 
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of artistic standards and that the future is 
not inevitably hopeless. As Professor Gras 
points out, artists need to get over their 
aversion to entering commercial pursuits, 
schools and art institutes can do much to 
develop a taste for artistic products, and 
much scope is still left for artistic designs 
even in the most mechanized of industries. 


QUANTITY AND Economy In MANUFAC- 
TURE, by Fairfield E. Raymond. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1931; 375 pages. 
Price, $4. Reviewed by Eugene Staley, 
University of Chicago. 


Modern scientific management does not 
by any means limit itself to figuring out 
with stop-watch and movie camera how a 
worker can be taught to do his job faster. 
Nowadays the tasks of the managers them- 
selves are being subjected to minute and 
painstaking analysis. 

This book brings several hundred pages 
of subtle mathematics to bear upon a prob- 
lem which confronts every factory superin- 
tendent who has to turn out quantities of a 


given article from time to time to keep the 
sales force supplied. The problem is how 
large a quantity shall he manufacture in one 


lot. Suppose the product is pocket knives. 
He can not keep his men and machines at 
work continuously on that one article, for 
when he once gets his equipment adjusted 
to manufacture pocket knives he can pro- 
duce as many in a day as the office can sell 
in a month. Shall he, then, produce in one 
lot enough of these particular knives to last 
a year and store them up in the warehouse? 
That would spare him the cost of setting up 
and dismantling the pocket-knife equipment 
several times during the year; but, on the 
other hand, storage space costs something 
and so does the idle capital tied up in the 
knives while they are lying in the storeroom. 
Then how many knives should he produce 
at once? 

The answer to this question depends upon 
the following factors, among others: the 
average rate of consumption of the article 
per day, based upon forecasts of future sales ; 
the cost of setting up and dismantling equip- 
ment; the unit cost of raw material; the 
unit cost of direct-production labor and 
overhead on direct-production time; the 
rental charge for space occupied by articles 
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in stores; the volume or bulk of the article; 
the interest rate upon which the cost of 
capital is based; the rate of return expected 
from the capital employed. Of course, some 
of these factors will be of negligible impor- 
tance in certain types of factories. For ex- 
ample, a watch manufacturer does not have 
to worry much about storage space, although 
that item is very important to a paper-box 
manufacturer. The author takes all of 
these factors into account, however, and 
even adds a multiple of others in the latter 
chapters of his book. By complicated mathe- 
matical analysis, involving much differen- 
tial calculus and algebra, he arrives at a 
formula which (in greatly simplified form) 
looks something like this: 


of FE 


where Q is the number of units which it 
is Most economical to produce in one lot, P 
is the preparation cost of equipment, S§ is 
the average daily rate of consumption or 
sale, c is the unit-production cost, and & is 
a constant whose value depends upon the 
interest cost of borrowed capital and the rate 
of return expected from operating capital. 

Enough has been said to explain the 
problem which occupies this long, technical 
book and to give an idea of the nature of 
its solution. There are many charts and 
curves and even special slide rules suggested 
for the use of managers who undertake to 
apply the various formule to their special 
problems. Thus the manager becomes more 
and more of an engineer. We are accus- 
tomed to the notion that those who plan 
bridges will figure the stress and strain on 
every part and make use of complex mathe- 
matical formule to do it, but the applica- 
tion of the same precise methods to the solu- 
tion of business problems is newer. 

If managers in large numbers should 
school themselves to bring methods of anal- 
ysis such as those developed by Mr. Ray- 
mond to bear on their tasks a great deal of 
waste would be eliminated from industry, 
not because of magic in such formule, but 
because to apply them managers would have 
to observe carefully and think hard. They 
might in the process even discover better 
means of reducing costs than cutting wages. 
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VALUE AND INcomg, by Arthur Eli Mon- 
roe. Cambridge; Harvard University 
Press, 1931; pp. 286. Price $3.50. 


There is nothing in this book of partic- 
ular interest to trade-unionists. It is a re- 
statement, and not a particularly note- 
worthy one, of the conventional theories of 
the way in which the prices of goods and 
the earnings of capital, labor and land are 
determined in our economic system. In 
other words, it is a book of pure theory 
and will be read chiefly by those profes- 
sional economists who make it a point to 
keep up with the doctrinal literature of 
their subject. The treatment of labor and 
wages does not mention trade unions, but 
proceeds in such terms as the demand sched- 
ule for labor, mobility of labor, and the 
effect of wage rates on the supply of labor. 


Taminc our Macuings, by Ralph E. 
Flanders. Richard R. Smith, Inc., New 
York, 1931; 244 pp. Price, $2.50. Re- 
view by John S. Gambs. 


In the last decade there has been an in- 
creasing belief that the engineer and the 
economist had much in common. Ten years 
ago the economist Thorstein Veblen ana- 
lyzed the present organization of society from 
the point of view of the efficiency engineer. 
Since then an important river of thought 
has been created by the confluence of the 
stream of economics and the stream of engi- 
neering. Perhaps the high-water mark of 
the blending streams, in one sense, at least, 
was our last presidential campaign. It was 
popularly accepted that an engineer, a man 
with rigorous training in the method of the 
exact sciences, was the best type of person 
to deal with social and economic problems. 
It is possible that much good may come of 
the marriage of two radically different dis- 
ciplines, and to the sincere economist the 
fresh viewpoint of the engineer should prove 
stimulating. 

Thus when we learn that Mr. R. E. 
Flanders, the author of “Taming Our Ma- 
chines,” is an engineer, we prepare ourselves 
for one of those provocative analyses of so- 
ciety which engineering economists do so 
well. We find to our dismay, however, that 
Mr. Flanders has bid at least a temporary 
farewell to engineering and what remains 
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is principally an uninspiring collection of 
essays in elementary economics. 

In much the same manner that a rather 
dull instructor in economics might lecture 
to a sleepy freshman class, Mr. Flanders has 
presented to the reader the most glaring de- 
fects of our economic system: unemploy- 
ment, the business cycle, the absence of 
planning in business, the chronically sick 
condition of agriculture. For these and 
other social and economic ills he offers the 
stock palliatives: the stabilization of indus- 
try by banking control and a flexible method 
of so-called business planning; passing on 
to the consumer the saving of large-scale 
manufacturing—a saving too often absorbed 
by advertising bills and the salaries of a 
high-pressure sales force. Mr. Flanders 
says that the field of unearned increment 
“needs looking into”; and he suggests that 
the restriction of our agricultural output 
will be of benefit to the farmer. This is all 
probably sane enough. But it is also com- 
monplace, and may be found printed else- 
where. 

In these dark economic days the book 
which Mr. Flanders did not write needs to 
be written. We need a popularized guide 
to our economic problems and their solu- 
tions, or partial solutions. It is in this con- 
nection interesting to observe that good 
popular books have in many cases stood the 
test of time and have won the approbation 
of succeeding generations. The books of 
Adam Smith, Malthus, and Mill sold well; 
Huxley was a great popularizer, and also 
a great biologist. He who knows his sub- 
ject thoroughly is best equipped to present 
it popularly. Mr. Flanders is obviously a 
brilliant person with many interests—his- 
torical, ethical, literary—but he is not 
steeped in economics. And his work betrays 
him. 

There is, however, one thing for which 
Mr. Flanders is to be congratulated, and 
that is the philosophical overlay of his book. 
Here he suggests two complementary ideas 
of which we need to be reminded in season 
and ovt. Mr. Flanders reminds us first 
that the machine is not some devastating, re- 
lentless force which has been let loose in the 
world, overwhelming, incapable of control. 
We have made the machine and we who 
have wrought can also subdue. It is childish 
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to blame the machine for unemployment and 
industrial depression. Not the machine but 
we and the social organism we have created 
are responsible for industrial maladjust- 
ments. Complementary to this is Mr. Flan- 
ders’ fine faith that human nature can 
change; that mankind, by reflecting and by 
taking action, may create his own world— 
and that that world may be a world of 
beauty and happiness. 


Mopern Economic Society, by Sumner 
H. Slichter. New York: Henry Holt, 
1931; 888 pp. Price, $5. Reviewed by 


Eugene Staley, University of Chicago. 


This is one of those satisfying books which 
the reviewer can recommend enthusiasti- 
cally. I should unhesitatingly name it if 
some intelligent person with no previous 
training in economics were to ask me what 
single book he should read in order to get 
an understanding of the workings of our 
economic system and a grasp of the most 
important economic problems which con- 
front us. In recommending this book I 
should know not only that the reader would 
get dependable information collected from 
the best and latest technical sources and 
analyzed by a competent economist, but also 
that he would be interested by a skillful 
writer and a teacher with a strong sense for 
realities. Written for college students, the 
book has escaped the dullness sometimes as- 
sociated with textbooks. At the same time, 
it has escaped the opposite pitfall of shallow- 
ness often encountered in attempts at 
popularizing. 

Part One, an introduction, dicusses “The 
Control of Economic Activity” and defines 
some elementary economic concepts. The 
problems of industrial organization which 
we face today are no less momentous than 
the great constitutional issues of the 17thand 
18th centuries which accompanied the de- 
velopment of the modern political state. 
“When we observe modern industry fail- 
ing to give steady employment and to pro- 
duce to capacity even when millions of peo- 
ple urgently need more goods; unneces- 
sarily killing and maiming thousands of men 
each year; denying to wage-earners 
an opportunity to participate in making the 
rules under which they work; it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
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in the words of Emerson, “Things are in the 
saddle and ride mankind.’” It is not im- 
possible to control economic activity by “in- 
terfering” with economic law, just as it is 
possible to “interfere” with the law of 
gravitation by flying an airship. “The num- 
erous and ambitious attempts to guide the 
actions of industry which are being made 
in all parts of the world lend to the study 
of economics today an interest and an im- 
portance beyond that which it has ever 
enjoyed before.” 

With the ultimate purpose in mind of 
applying our knowledge of the economic or- 
ganization in order to control its opera- 
tion, Parts Two and Three undertake a 
detailed analysis of “Some Basic Character- 
istics of the Existing Economic Order” 
(Free Private Enterprise—Modern Industry 
a Capitalistic Organization—Machine In- 
dustry — Specialization — Large Business 
Units—Modern Business Organization— 
The Organization of Labor—Speculative 
Production—Modern Industry a Credit 
Economy) and of “The Operation of the 
Existing Economic Order.” Under the lat- 
ter heading are treated such problems as 
how the prices of goods are determined under 
competition and under monopoly, what 
determines whether wages shall be high or 
low, the accumulation of capital and the 
rate of interest, et cetera—in other words, 
most of the problems generally handled in 
the books called “principles of economics.” 
Much more than the customary allotment 
of space is given to the influence of public 
authority on prices (good discussions of 
public utility regulation, the Federal Farm 
Board, and so on), to labor organization 
and to international economic policies. In 
other words, what may be called the “in- 
stitutional factors” are emphasized. There 
are excellent chapters on the business cycle 
and on the position of the consumer under 
modern methods of salesmanship and ad- 
vertising. 

The special problems of labor are dis- 
cussed at several points in the book, and 
the treatment may be said to be adequate, 
well-informed and suffused by an evident 
interest in the welfare of the workers. The 
author explains convincingly the reasons for 
the breakdown of individual bargaining and 
the necessity of collective bargaining undet 
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modern conditions. Considerable attention 
is devoted to trade unions, including a de- 
tailed account of their structure, aims and 
methods. 

Part Four on “Some Constructive Sug- 
gestions” for the improvement of that eco- 
nomic organization which has been examined 
in such great detail advocates: The Control 
of Population; The Provision of More 
Adequate Market Information; Providing 
Industry with More Accurate Cost Ac- 
counting; Improving the Regulation of 
Public Utilities ; the Creation of More Pub- 
lic Utilities; Making Economic Fortune 
Less of a Gamble; Greater Recognition of 
Needs in the Distribution of Income; a 
Greater Voice for Labor in the Direction 
of Industry; a Greater Voice for Consum- 
ers in the Direction of Industry; a Planned 
Economy; Making Management Neutral 
Instead of Partisan. 

Trade-unionists will be especially inter- 
ested in the section on “A Planned Econ- 
omy,” which discusses the possibility of a 
National Economic Council and alludes to 
the American Federation of Labor’s resolu- 
tion on the subject at its Boston Conven- 
tion in 1930, and in the section on “A 
Greater Voice for Labor in the Direction 
of Industry.” Professor Slichter bases a 
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novel proposal for the creation of a “‘Federal 
Labor Board” on ideas advanced in the fol- 
lowing quotation (page 868-9) : 


“The organization of trade unions must 
in the main be accomplished by the wage- 
earners themselves. . Nevertheless, 
in view of the encouragement which the 
state has given the organization of capital, 
it might seem fair for the Government to 
lend a helping hand to labor organizations. 

. « The Government has given corpora- 
tions the special privilege of limited liabil- 
ity; through the Department of Commerce 
it has encouraged business enterprises to 
form trade associations ; it has assisted farm- 
ers to form cooperatives. Recently it has 
established the Federal Farm Board, which 
is assisting farmers to develop marketing 
associations. Possibly it would be 
wise for the Government to establish a Fed- 
eral Labor Board which would seek to or- 
ganize trade unions among the wage-earners 
as the Federal Farm Board is seeking to 
organize cooperatives among farmers. If 
the state does not help labor to organize, 
certainly it should not hinder.” Here fol- 
lows a discussion of private industrial police, 
injunctions and “yellow-dog” contracts. 


MERE SHOP 


The “Babbitts” talked of business; and the poet 


Yawned in their faces. 


It seemed dull enough 


This talk of loss and profit; sordid stuff 
On sales and prices, trade and how to grow it, 
The kind of stock to buy, the way to show it. 
The poet thought, “What mercenary guff!” 
And scornfully departed in a huff, 
Saying, “I thought them dullards, now I know it.” 


And yet behind that business talk he heard 
There loomed an epic ready to his hand, 
Of empires building and of deserts stirred 
To fruitfulness, of time and distance spanned, 
So that by “dull machinery of trade” 
The world is fed and clothed—and poets paid! 


Berton BRALEY. 











Fairfield gunmen, out for partridge, 
Use the du Pont Brothers’ cartridge, 
While the fox and pheasant feud 
Plays a slap-stick interlude, 

In the roaring burlesque drama, 
Banker, Broker, Babbitt, Farmer. 
On the way to business battle 
Bankers, Brokers, rough and rattle 
Cards and chips. A bridge and poker 
After breakfast’s solemn smoker. 
Club car cuspidors and wicker 

Chairs are spick and span, no flicker 
Lights dry humor as the porter 
Charlie offers Crystal water. 
Highbrowed ladies read their novels 
At their backs the dirty hovels 
Through the window glass repeat, 
Bastard children of Dame Street 
Free and easy with Lord Gutter. 
Club-car folk discreetly flutter 

Paper news—authentic reading 
Predigested diets feeding. 

Upland pastures, cornfield acres, 

Go to millionairing stakers 

From the humble to the great 
Purposes of real estate. 

Salt-box houses small and shy 

Shun the hilltops bold where high 
Stucco palaces, stone mansions 
Spread elaborate expansions. 

Feudal manors are the habit 

Of the unsuspecting Babbitt 

Safe within the ceremonial 

Question proof of cult Baronial. 
Factory headmen scowl annoyed 
“Seven hundred unemployed.” 
When new orders take up slack 
Unemployed will be called back 


FARMS AND TOWNS 


WINTHROP B. PALMER. 
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Timid bankers in retreat 

Flimsy poppycock repeat 
Nostrum, sedative and salve 
Compound of the smooth and suave 
Machiavellian rogue and raps 
Callion hid behind the saps 
Whose benevolent intentions 
Grasping only two dimensions 
Make obeisance to symbol 
Varnished carefully by Nimble 
Wits, expert embalmers 

Who from corpses raising charmers 
Hypnotise the multitude 

Hailing happy servitude. 
Unemployment lists appall 

But the derelict Town Hall, 
Ghoulish, grim, and melancholy, 
Jeers at fancy raised and folly 
Sired schemes to build a newer 
Public mansion and a sewer. 
Lavish with enthusiasm 

Public Spirit has a spasm 

Asked for prompt, effective action 
Chokes—-spits and coughs retraction! 
Offering condolence hearty 
Welfare Patron plans a party, 
Socialites to rescue sends, 
Peddling tickets to their friends. 
Round about taxation ties 

Snugly Private Enterprise, 

Loth to vote appropriation 
Without fulsome adulation. 
Women bake and quilt and sew 
But their homemade products go 
Begging at slam bolted doors 

Of disdainful “tea-chat” stores, 
Vowed to block or disarrange 
Local handicraft exchange. 
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NOT AFFECTED BY 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS! 


Personal finance is not seriously 
affected by the ebb and flow of world 
commerce and industry. It is con- 
cerned with the financing of fami- 
lies. The number of solvent gain- 
fully employed families in need of 
supplementary credit—extra funds 
for extraordinary purposes — re- 
mains practically constant year in 
and year out. The small loan is a 


necessity, not for the destitute, dis- 
organized family, but for the family 
which has a competent captain at 
the helm with a reasonable plan for 
the use of a cash “ballast” to steady 
the ship on the economic seas. Such 


families need cash to meet the 
expenses of illness, to consolidate 
bills, accumulated during sickness 
or unemployment, upon returning to 
work, to finance education or train- 
ing for a greater earning capacity, to 
make the future secure by conserv- 
ing the previous investment in a 
home or insurance policy. 


Each year the personal finance 
business supplies over three million 
families with cash. It is true that 
some of these people borrow to pay 
debts contracted during periods of 
unemployment The demand does 
not come until work is resumed, and 
then only from bread winners with 
reasonable prospects of paying their 
debts while maintaining at least a 
fair standard of living. Household’s 
customers during this depression 
are capable of constructive use of 
small loans. This is evidenced by 
the fact that during the first nine 
months of 1931 the 275,311 families 


borrowed from Household an aver- 
age of $202.32 on an average monthly 
income of $177.31. (Seechart.) The 
significant fact is that monthly pay- 
ments of one twentieth of the prin- 
cipal did not place any serious strain 
on the family income, as it averaged 
only 5.71 per cent of the monthly 
wage or salary. Even those in the 
lowest income group, with wages 
under $100 a month, comprising but 
8 per cent of the total, were able 
to meet the required payments on 
their loans with the use of only 
10.11 per cent of the monthly wage. 
Certainly this disproves the idea 
that small loans submerge borrow- 
ers in debt. 


The small loan is of little value to 
the family whose finances have been 
hopelessly disorganized because in- 
come has been cut off for many 
months. It is both unbusinesslike 
and unkind to lend to such a fam- 
ily. But less than 10 per cent of 
our families will suffer such pro- 
longed unemployment even during 
this depression. Even in good times 
a larger group suffers loss of income _ 
for short periods and is competent 
to consolidate accumulated debts by 
obtaining a loan and making small 
payments out of the income of suc- 
ceeding months. 


Thus it happens that the fact of 
unemployment, while important, is 
not vital either for profit or for 
loss in the business of personal fi- 
nance, and does not result in fluc- 
tuations of the size and significance 
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one might expect. The business de- 
pends on the constant and rightful 
need of solvent families for the 
same privilege to make use of other 
people’s money that long has been 
granted to commerce and industry. 
The needs of families for supple- 
mentary credit strike an average 
which holds with a remarkable de- 
gree of steadiness year in and year 
out no matter what may be the for- 
tunes of the commercial world. 
Whether our factories have more 
business than they can handle, our 
stock markets experience a boom 
which makes poor men rich over 
night, and our trade with foreign 
nations be such as to require all the 
product of our vast and fertile 
farms; or, on the other hand, the 
world be plunged into the despair 
known in recent months—personal 
finance stands firm as a rock. 


Per cent of 
monthly 
monthly 

income 


payment to 
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payment 





Average 
loan 
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$ 3,129 
16,484 
17 





Most of our families can buy 
goods on credit, but they cannot pay 
the doctor, meet bills for educating 
their children, or buy training 
which will advance their own earn- 
ing power with goods credit. To 
meet the misfortunes of life, and to 
take legitimate advantage of oppor- 
tunities for permanent advancement 
and well being, real money is often 
necessary. Household Finance Cor- 
poration stands ready to provide 
that money in small sums to heads 
of families, eight out of ten of whom 
admittedly are not eligible for any 
other type of lending service. 
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LABOR NEWS FROM OVER THE COUNTRY 


T Rutland, Vt., $45,000 for 
NX work on city park improve- 
ments has been authorized, 
writes Charles H. Ward; also the Red 
Cross, Salvation Army and other 
charitable organizations are raising 
funds for relief work. Due to the ef- 
forts of the local chamber of com- 
merce men are being hired to work for 
30 cents an hour and the hours of 
labor are being increased. Our chil- 
dren are pretty well all in school due 
to the activities of the welfare and 
social workers. With the exception 
of outdoor activities the industrial em- 
ployment situation shows little im- 
provement and there is a large surplus 
of shop and factory help. Dress man- 
ufacturing plants report operation on 
a full-time basis with normal forces 
engaged. A theater, post office, a 
recreation center and an industrial 
building are under construction. Em- 
ployment in the railroad shops is 
below normal. 


John T. Tucker reports that there 
is absolutely nothing being done at 
Marlboro, Mass., to create work for 
the unemployed. A school building 
started last year is being finished. 
Shoe workers are giving 2 per cent of 


their weekly wages toward welfare 
work done by thecity. Building trades 
have cut their work to the 5-day week 
to help out those unemployed, but 
even at that there is very little work 
going on. As a rule the state agent 
for child labor tries to keep them at 
school as long as possible. 


At Brooklyn, N. Y., the street, park 
and highways departments have em- 
ployed men for three days a week at 
$5 a day. There has been quite a 
drive for compulsory contributions to 
relief funds and the average worker, 
through fear of loss of a job, will con- 
tribute; there is quite a lot of dissatis- 
faction over the matter. There is no 
upward trend and conditions are 
worse than at any other time within 
the memory of its oldest inhabitants. 
Children are being kept in school.— 
Joun Dean. 


Elmira, N. Y., is soon to start work 
on building a sewage-disposal plant 
and this will give work to a great many 
people, as thousands of feet of sewer 
pipe must be laid. The community 
chest drive is now on and unorganized 
workers are forced to make donations. 
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ORGANIZATION 


An extraordinary session of the legis- 
lature has been called by Governor 
Roosevelt to place all public work on 
the 5-day-week basis. We have al- 
ways supported laws aiming to keep 
children in school and have tried to 
have them enforced. The New York 
Telephone Company is laying conduits 
in the streets and has made a piece- 
work proposition out of it. They 
measure a certain space and set the 
time in which they figure it should be 
done. Some jobs have taken 16 hours 
but the digger receives pay for only 10 
hours, the time allowed by the com- 
pany. The rate of pay is 35 cents an 
hour. Protest has been made to 
Chairman Gifford by Mayor Robin- 
son, urging that 50 cents an hour be 
paid for the work.—Harry B. 
MakrTIN. 


November 16 at Rochester, N. Y., 
1,000 men applied for emergency 
work to be told there was no appro- 
priation for such work and would 
not be until January 1, 1932, writes 
George Scott. There are no efforts on 
the part of any employer to shorten 
hours in order to spread work. All 
factories are working short time and 
laying off men. There are no indica- 
tions of any improvement in business 
but rather a decline in the past few 
weeks. 


John F. Weller sends in word that 
at Altoona, Pa., emergency relief 
work is being carried on by group or- 
ganization in cooperation with national 
and state governments. The city 
highways department is dividing 
working time. Children are being 
kept in school. 
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At Wilkes-Barre, Pa., committees 
from the Central Labor Union, cham- 
ber of commerce and other similar 
organizations are trying to locate jobs 
for workers, writes Wm. J. Kromel- 
bein. Pomeroy’s Department Stores 
have put their employees on the 5-day 
week with 6 days’ pay; stores to re- 
main open six days a week which will 
put a number of additional clerks to 
work. Common labor is paid 30, 35 
and 40 cents an hour. Wages have 
been cut among the carpenters, miners, 
silk mills and common laborers. 


At Cedar Knolls, N. J., there is a 
general movement to place men out of 
jobs to work but most of this is for 
common labor and there is no visible 
effort to help the skilled mechanic who 
is very hard hit in this community. 
Seventy-five per cent of the building 
tradesmen are unemployed. There is 
no effort to shorten hours of work so 
as to make jobs for more people but 
contractors are taking advantage of 
conditions and do not pay but just 
enough to enable employees to exist. 
There is not as much employment of 
children at this time as in the past.— 


AARON B. Losey. 


Plainfield, N. J., has raised $120,- 
000 to help care for the unemployed 
and is hiring men three days a week 
at the rate of 40 cents an hour, writes 
Edward V. Wood. All plants are 
working short time with reduced 
force. The local barbers have re- 
cently succeeded in having an ordi- 
nance passed closing all shops at 7 
p. m. daily except Saturday, when they 
close at 10 p.m. Children are being 
kept in school. 
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At Asheville, N. C., there has been 
little or no effort made to create work 
and the city itself has laid off nearly 
100 workers, writes Clyde Cascaddon. 
There has been some building activity 
and a contract has been let for a vet- 
erans’ hospital. One of our bankrupt 
counties has shortened our school term 
in some districts. 


Jacksonville, Fla., has made some 
appropriations for additional work at 
the airport which will give employ- 
ment to common laborers, writes R. 
M. Hill. Managers of various con- 
cerns are urging employees to con- 
tribute to the community chest fund. 
There are very few children here of 
school age who are not in school. 


Henry W. Adams, Jr., the mayor 
of St. Petersburg, Fla., has allowed 
the use of a large tract of land fer- 
tilized free of charge for the unem- 
ployed to raise crops upon. The city 
has arranged for the painting of sev- 
eral hundred green benches and over 
900 white way poles. The Central 
Labor Union, with the painters’ union 
as an outstanding example and the re- 
cently created home patronage com- 
mittee and industry board, are en- 
deavoring with very moderate success 
to reduce hours of labor and shorten 
the work-week. The painters have 
had the 5-day week for about three 
years. The general public is recog- 
nizing the union’s arrangement. The 
Florida Motor Lines have just com- 
pleted a bus terminal and located their 
shops here. Most of the work was 
done by union labor. Tourists are com- 
ing in at a fairly moderate rate in com- 
parison with previous years. Work 


on the soldiers’ home may be started as 


early as February, according to the an- 
nouncement of the director of con- 
struction. The local printers’ union, 
aided by the Central Labor Union and 
the home patronage committee and in- 
dustry board, have got a definite prom- 
ise from our city manager to have all 
printing done by local firms. The 
Florida State Federation of Labor 
have arranged with five labor papers 
of the state to have a monthly bulletin 
devoted largely to labor legislation 
and to be printed free by these publica- 
tions. We have not heard of local 
children being forced to abandon 
school because of the economic condi- 
tion of their parents.—V. S. HERRING. 


About the only community work be- 
ing done at West Palm Beach, Fla., is 
an effort to get the lots cleared. Penny- 
a-meal contribution jars are every- 
where. Some mention has been made 
about assessing employees but so far 
no definite action has been taken. 
Tourists are coming in now, which 
helps some. A $100,000 alteration 
job has been started—WALTER B. 
ABELL. 


The Toronto City Council has been 
planning certain further improve- 
ments to main roads, to building a new 
bridge and grading certain park land 
and improving waterworks and in this 
way to help out those unemployed, 
writes J. Cullen. There is a tendency 
to reduce wages in all trades, although 
some of the crafts have voluntarily 
accepted wage cuts. Common labor 
is working for anything it can get; last 
year it received from 45 to 60 cents 
an hour, the latter wage prevailing on 
public works. 
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BECAUSE OF THIS SPIRIT 











Tue biggest thing about your telephone is 
the spirit of the hundreds of thousands of 
people who make up the Bell System. No 
matter what their particular jobs may be, 
they are first of all telephone men and 
women. 

The loyalty of these people to the ideals 
of their work is reflected in every phase of 
your telephone service. It shows in the in- 
creasing speed with which your local and 
long distance calls are completed. It shows 
in the greater accuracy with which they are 
handled. It shows in the wider and more 
convenient facilities which are placed 
at your command—extension telephones, 
intercommunicating systems for home 
and office, small and large switchboards, 
teletypewriters and many others. 


Because of this spirit, your needs for 
fast, complete and inexpensive telephone 
service are more fully met each year. Men 
and women of the Bell System are con- 
stantly explaining the varied telephone 
services to more and more users. They 
prepare the way for the new plant and 
equipment put at your disposal every year. 
Through their efforts, you receive better 
and wider service at a cost made possible 
only by an organization of this character. 

Although it does not appear on the bal- 
ance sheet, the greatest asset of the Bell 
System lies in the skill, energy and purpose 
of the people who carry on its work. Every 
time you telephone, you get the advantage 
of this—in better and better service at the 
lowest possible cost. 





* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 
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At Racine, Wis., workers receiving 
$25 per week or less are assessed I 
per cent of their wages for relief 
work; workers getting from $25 to 
$100 a week are assessed 1 per cent 
and all workers getting over $100 a 
week are assessed 2 per cent. Fac- 
tories oppose shortening of the work 
day. Metal polishers are fighting a re- 
duction in wages. There are no signs 
of an upward turn and more are idle 
than a year ago. Building trades are 
hardshit. We havea milk fund for the 
children and the mayor has been buy- 
ing shoes for children out of a fund he 
raised.—Wwm. H. SoMMERs. 


The Chamber of Commerce at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., through one of 
its committees, is trying to create jobs 
for workers, writes E. M. Curry. 
The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company last year deducted one 
day’s pay from each employee for re- 
lief fund and those that objected were 
discharged. This year they were told 
they would not be expected to give as 
much. Children are being kept in 
school. 


Minneapolis, Minn., has appropri- 
ated $1,250,000 for a work program, 
writes Maynard Petersen. All unor- 
ganized workers have been forced to 
contribute to relief fund twice as much 
as last year. 


The city and county governments 
at St. Paul, Minn., are trying to do all 
construction work possible to relieve 
the unemployed, writes Frank Fisher. 
Our governor sees that the standard 
of wages set by state are paid by the 
contractors. 
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The writer regrets to report that 
the joint efforts of the labor move- 
ment at Canton, Ohio, and the city 
government to create work was killed 
by the adverse vote of the unthinking, 
jobless workers who would have bene- 
fited most if the bond issues had gone 
through. There has come to my at- 
tention no cases where compulsory 
contributions to relief funds have been 
made. There is no local government 
work going or nor is there likely to be 
any during the balance of the year. 
We are earnestly hoping that work on 
the new government post office will be 
started shortly— JOHN HAGAN. 


Robert B. Hesketh reports that 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is probably in as 
good condition as any under prevail- 
ing conditions though far from nor- 
mal. Work is being spread as much 
as possible in order to give all a 
chance. Relief funds are voluntary as 
a rule. A late addition to Labor’s 
ranks is a waitresses’ union and en- 
couraging progress is being made by it. 
The 5-day week prevails in a number 
of trades. The American Federation 
of Labor convention coming here in 
1932 may cause new life in the local 
labor movement. 


Owing to the uncertainty and credit 
conditions brought about by the sus- 
pension of three of Youngstown, 
Ohio’s, largest and most influential in- 
stitutions, little or any effort is being 
made to create employment, writes 


A. B. Howe. Prior to the above 
our local committee was meeting 
with some success in reviving inter- 
est and clearing away obstacles to 
the resumption of work on grade- 
crossing elimination which is holding 
up from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 
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worth of new construction and for 
which funds are now available. The 
writer is informed that during special 
community fund, Red Cross or other 
special relief drives it is customary to 
assess the workers in unorganized in- 
dustries in proportion to their earn- 
ings and without their consent to de- 
duct these contributions from their pay 
envelopes. This procedure is not fol- 
lowed where workers are organized. 
For several months effort has been 
made to rotate workers in public serv- 
ice but without apparent success. At 
the present time we are trying to in- 
augurate the 5-day week in the police 
and fire departments. Building trades 
have the 5-day week clause incorpo- 
rated in their working agreements. 
Street-railway employees are volun- 
tarily taking additional time off at reg- 
ular intervals to provide more work 
for substitutes. Reports indicate a 
slight improvement in industrial op- 
erations but beneficial results as yet 
are not readily apparent. Our central 
body recommended and endorsed a 
special levy tax of 3.6 mills to provide 
schools with sufficient revenue to op- 
erate on the year-around basis. 


From Chicago, IIl., comes word 
that the governor’s commission on un- 
employment has put a plan in opera- 
tion which forces employees in large 
industries to contribute to the unem- 
ployment fund. There is a move on 
foot to shorten hours in the printing 
trades. Children are being kept in 
school.—Harry E, ScCHECK. 


Joseph W. Morton reports that 
they are suggesting to employers at 
Chicago, IIl., that they inaugurate a 
6-hour day for firemen and oilers and 


thereby have four shifts in 24 hours 
instead of three. This request has 
been made wherever agreements are 
up for renewal. Efforts have been 
made by our members under contract 
to voluntarily assist the unemployed of 
our craft by giving them one day’s 
employment in each week. This is 
about the paramount effort that all 
labor is endeavoring to put into effect 
until the situation isimproved. About 
the only indication that has come to 
our attention of an upward trend is 
that many of our men who have been 
working part time are now on full 
time. Children are being kept in 
school. 


The only effort to create work here 
at East St. Louis, IIl., writes F. R. 
Rauch, is through our committee for 
this purpose appointed by our Central 
Labor Union. Our Laborers Local 
Union No. 100 is now working 6-hour 
shifts, placing 15 more men at work 
on one job. Children are all in 
school but the Central Labor Union 
stands ready to do anything possible 
to keep them there. 


Several state and city projects at 
Jacksonville, Ill., have recently been 
completed, reports Charles E. Souza. 
The printers are now working five days 
a week. Furniture and clothing mer- 
chants report better conditions. Chil- 
dren are being kept in school. 


Springfield, IIl., is working on a lake 
project, using a large number of un- 
employed. The county is building 
hard roads from the gas-tax money 
which employs a large number of men. 
The relief fund was raised by promi- 
nent citizens with nearly $10,000 
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ORGANIZATION 


oversubscribed. All local unions are 
giving help to their unemployed mem- 
bers by laying off one day each week 
where it is possible. The coal industry 
reports better business and more min- 
ers working. This is the chief in- 
dustry of our section. The legislative 
committee and the officers of the State 
Federation of Labor are working 
against any bills for sales tax or in- 
come tax that will affect wage-earners 
who draw less than $25,000 a year 
salary. The educational committee of 
the Central Labor Union is urging em- 
ployers not to accept children under 18 
years of age and to report to the 
school authorities any who apply for 
work under that age. A temporary 
injunction was granted against the 
theatrical stage employees and mov- 
ing-picture operators at the request 
of four moving-picture houses who 
locked out their men after refusing 
to employ a maintenance man and two 
operators for each shift. The men 
offered to take a slight reduction in 
wages but the employers refused and 
the houses were picketed. The em- 
ployers, feeling the pinch, resorted to 
the injunction and the hearing on the 
temporary injunction was held No- 
vember 12 in the circuit court and 
Judge Burton took the matter under 
advisement. Up to this time no deci- 
sion has been mfide public but the 
Springfield Federation of Labor is 
backing the two unions to the limit.— 
R. E. WoopMANSEE. 


Plasterers, cement finishers, painters, 
lathers, iron workers and hoisting en- 
gineers were locked out thirty days, 
protesting a wage reduction from $2 
to $3 aday. The lockout was settled 
by a $1 reduction for the above crafts 
and agreements signed which will ex- 
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pire May 1, 1933. Business prospects 
look better for the spring —Mar- 
SHALL MILLER. 


At Fort Scott, Kans., work for the 
unskilled is at a standstill and skilled 
labor is employed only about one- 
fourth of the time, writes Roy F. Ken- 
nedy. The press is not friendly to 
organized labor. The wage for com- 
mon labor set by the city is 40 cents an 
hour but contractors are allowed to 
pay 30 and 35 cents. We take turn 
about at working so that all may have 
a share. The city administration, the 
chamber of commerce and several fra- 
ternal organizations are planning for 
unemployment relief. 


E. H. LaCroix reports that com- 
mon labor working on government 
projects at Baton Rouge, La., is paid 
as low as 15 cents an hour by the con- 
tractors and work not less than 10 
hours a day. Organized labor is de- 
fending the wage-earners in their stand 
for no cuts in wages. Three-fourths 
of this town’s business is done by the 
wage-earners. 


At Galveston, Tex., construction 
work, residential and otherwise, is be- 
ing advocated to help those out of 
work. We have met with consider- 
able success. Almost all crafts are 
now working the 5-day week. Prices 
of bread and foods have gone up, but I 
don’t believe business has increased 
because of it. We can report a 100 
per cent school attendance for chil- 
dren here.—HENry W. E. RABE. 


At San Angelo, Tex., the Com- 
munity Service Chest, Salvation Army 
and other organizations are planning 
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unemployment relief for the winter, 
writes A. C. Whitlow. Members of 
all organizations have been assisting 
in picking cotton. Wages of all 
tradesmen except barbers have been 
cut one-third. Our local paper has 
been a great help in fighting wage cuts. 
Common labor is paid from 20 to 30 
cents an hour as against 30 to 40 cents 
a year ago. While work here has 
been very scarce it has been fairly well 
distributed. The ranchmen have been 
hard hit. . 


At Waco, Tex., there is some street 
and road building being done by the 
city and county, writes Paul Roach. 
Several of the large business concerns 
are requiring their employees to sub- 
scribe a certain amount to the com- 
munity fund. Several unions are 
working on the 5-day-week basis. 


At Stockton, Calif., William Burtz 
reports there is no indication of busi- 
ness activity increase. On the other 
hand, the number out of work seems 
to increase. Industrialists and mer- 
chants in every line are fighting to get 
what business there is. Most any in- 
dustry of any importance is only run- 
ning part time and in most cases is 
operating on half-time basis. Motor 
truck drivers are hard hit by wage cuts 
and long hours. Laborers are being 
hired for as low as 25 cents per hour. 
In city and county emergency relief 
work the standard has been fairly 
maintained, but in private work 


offered as emergency relief work, it 
has not. Hundreds of undernourished 
and scantily clothed children are at- 
tending school. This is most deplor- 
able and the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion Clubs are doing all possible. 
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JUNIOR UNIONERS 


Part I 
TALKING IT OVER 


IMMY sat on his front porch 
after supper one evening. 
Ted, who lived across the 

street, shouted to him, “Come on 
over.” 

“T can’t right now, I’m going 
to walk part way with Dad. He’s 
going to his union meeting.” 

“Come on over afterwards.” 

“Sure, but I’ve got to go now,” 
answered Jimmy as his Dad 
came out on the porch. 

“Ready, son?” asked Mr. 
Perry. 

“Yep, Dad. How far can I 
walk with you, two blocks or 
three?” 

“Two, I guess, this evening if 
we go alone.” 

“All right.” 

The two started out together. 
Ted yelled at them. 

“Can I go, too?” 

“Sure, come on,’ 
Mr. Perry. 

Ted ran across the street and 
the three of them walked on. 

“What’s a union meeting, any- 
way, Mr. Perry?” Ted wanted 
to know. 

“My Dad belongs to a union 
and they have meetings every 
month,” Jimmy said. 


’ answered 


“Yes, but let your Dad tell me 
what a union is,” Ted insisted. 

“Yes, Jimmy, let’s all talk 
about what a union is,” his Dad 
agreed. 

eA right, Dad; go ahead.” 

“T may not get it all told this 
evening, because it is a mighty 


long story, but we’ll walk along 
and talk along. How’s that?” 

“Fine, Dad; go ahead.” 

“You fellows are oid enough 
to know that there are different 
kinds of work and that different 
kinds of training are necessary 


to learn certain trades. Now a 
trade union is an organization 
of men, or men and women, who 
do the same kind of work, more 
or less. Mr. Clark, up the street, 
belongs to the printers’ union, 
Tom Casey belongs to my union, 
Mr. Schmitt belongs to the 
bakers’ union.” 

“Yeah, and our mail man be- 
longs to a union, too,” said Ted. 

“Yes, you bet he does. He be- 
longs to the Letter Carriers’ 
Union. There are unions for 
nearly every kind of work.” 

“Just what does a union do, 
though, Mr. Perry?” 


“In the first place, unions 





were organized to protect the 
working people from unjust and 
inhuman treatment from the em- 
ployers of labor. The trade 
union idea is an old one. We 
used the English unions to model 
ours after at the beginning.” 

“In school we studied about the 
guilds.” 

“The guilds were a kind of a 
union, Ted.” 

“T know,” Ted replied. 

“You see, there are unions 
of—well, we’ll say of the bakers. 
There are several unions in a city 
and many unions throughout the 
country. All these bakers’ unions 
are under the head of the Bakery 
and Confectionary Workers’ In- 
ternational Union of America. 
That is the name of the bakers’ 
international union. You see, 
there are unions in the United 


States, Canada and even some in 
Mexico that are connected with 


the trade-union movement in 
our country.” 

“Are there unions in other 
countries, too, Dad?” 

“Yes, Jimmy; there are unions 
in almost every country.” 

“Unions must be pretty im- 
portant, then,” said Ted. 

“Oh, they are,” said Jimmy. 
They are very important, aren’t 
they, Dad?” 

“Yes, they are. We’re almost 
to the hall, though, but I’ll tell 
you this now before I go in and 
you can be thinking it over and 
talking about it. Maybe we'll 
have another talk about unions 
some of these evenings before 
long.” 

“What are you going to tell, 
Mr. Perry?” 

“You see, trade unions are or- 
ganizations of working men and 


women who believe that the men 
and women who work should be 
able to earn enough money to 
have a good living for themselves 
and their children.” 

“Yes, and Dad, you said at the 
supper table that working men 
should have some time for outside 
things, like time for being with 
his family and to get outdoors.”’ 

“That’s right, son. We believe 
that there should be time for 
pleasure and education and for 
outdoor sports. We want to live 
long, healthy lives.” 

“Lots of people think the same 
thing, don’t they?” asked Ted. 

“Yes; there are all kinds of 
unions because there areall kinds 
of work being done by men and 
women who feel that they must 
do all they can to make the world 
a nicer place and who know that 
they must help themselves and so 
they have banded together in their 
unions in order to be stronger in 
their work together.” 

“That’s like that saying, ‘In 
union there is strength,’ isn’t it, 
Dad?” said Jimmy. 

“Yes, and like we learned in 
school, ‘United we stand, divided 
we fall,’ ” added Ted. 

“That’s right, boys. I'll have 
to go upstairs. You boys go back 
home now, and we’ll talk more 
about unions tomorrow.” 

“Bye, Dad.” 

“Bye, Mr. Perry. Thanks for 
telling us about the unions.” 

“So long. Be sure to go right 
back home. I'll see you later.” 

The two boys started back. 

“T think your Dad is a peach, 
Jimmy,” said Ted. 

“T like him, too, and he’s awful 
good to tell us about things.” 


-2- 





“Guess maybe I’ll come over to 
your house tomorrow evening if 
you don’t care. I want to learn 
more. You know I’m going to 
nave to take care of Mother since 
Dad is dead and I want to know 
the best way to do it. Of course 
we have enough money for me to 
go to school, Mother says, but I’ll 
have to start figuring out what to 
do to earn our living when I get 
out of school.” 


“Well, Dad says that union 
men make good money and that 
they have good working condi- 
tions.” 

“Yeah, I know.” 

Before long the two pals were 
back home, and Ted shouted “good 
night” to Jimmy from his front 
porch. 

“Good night, yourself. See 
you in the morning,” was Jim’s 


reply. 


(Part II will follow in the July issue) 


PARTY-PICNIC SANDWICHES 


" OTHER, I know how to 
make something new to 
eat,” called Lucy as she 

came in the house. “It’s a new 


kind of sandwich for a party or 
a picnic.” 
“Tell me how, Lucy. Maybe 


we can make some and then you 
and Brother and I can eat our 
lunch out under the tree in the 
back yard.” 

“T’ll tell you what, Mother. 
You let me make the sandwiches 
all by myself. Ruth’s mother 
wrote down all the things to put 
in, and how to make them. May 
I make them by myself, Mother, 
please?” 

Lucy wanted so much to make 
the sandwiches that Mother told 
her to go ahead. Lucy took the 
slip of paper out of her pocket 
that Ruth’s mother had given 
her, and carefully looked over 
the list of things written down. 
“Jelly, cream cheese, lettuce, 
bread and butter.” 

“Mother, may I use our bread 
and butter and jelly?” 

“Surely, dear. Will you need 
anything else?” 

“Yes, I’ll need some cream 


cheese and lettuce. I can get the 
lettuce out of my garden, but 
may I go to the store and get the 
cheese?” 

“T think so. Here is some 
money. Hurry back.” 

“Oh, I'll hurry, Mother,” Lucy 
replied. 

Soon Lucy was back and work- 
ing in the kitchen. She carefully 
washed the lettuce from her gar- 
den. Then she took the slices of 
bread and buttered them. One 
slice she spread with jelly and the 
other withcream cheese. She then 
put a nice crisp leaf of lettuce be- 
tween the slices and pressed them 
together. This wayshe made sev- 
eral sandwiches. Then she took 
Mother’s fancy cookie cutter and 
cut the sandwiches in pretty 
shapes. She then trimmed the 
uneven edges from the scraps 
that were left and made them 
into neat little pieces all different 
shapes. There was hardly any 
wasie because Lucy slipped little 
nibbles into her pretty red mouth 
every now and then. 

“The sandwiches are ready 
Mother,” she called. 

Mother came into the kitchen 





and was certainly surprised to see JUNIOR UNION JINGLE 
how lovely or yg anno 
“They taste good, too. Try one,” : 
a Lucy, as she offered them to 2 a co you see. 
er. 

“They are good,” agreed 
Mother. “It surely is nice to have 
a daughter who can help with 
things this way. I'll fix some ; 
salad and some milk and we'll I is the third. 
have lunch ready in a jiffy. Call Standing so straight. 
Brother, and I'll bring the rest 
of (i — = - . rolls in fourth, 

ost any little girl can make , : : 

sandwiches like Lucy made. Why eenisieeniniaainans 
not ask your mother if you may 
make some for a pieniclunch. I’m 
sure she will let you. If you ve 
have fancy cutters, just cut the ; : 
bread triangle shape. Thesand- The word, friends, is UNION, 
wiches will taste every bit as It ean not be beat. 
good. ) 


is another, 
What else could it be. 


once again, 
That makes it complete. 


Goodbye until next time. 


Ch Ath, Yes, 
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JUNIOR UNIONERS 


Part Il 
JIMMY’S IDEA 


Jimmy Perry and Ted Garrison are two boys who live across the street 
from each other and are very good friends. In the last story about these two 
friends the boys walked to the union meeting with Mr. Perry. On their way 
the three of them discussed trade unionism. Now go on with the story; meet 
Jimmy’s sister, Anne, and some more of the neighborhood children. 


The next day 
Jimmy’s sister, 
Anne, called him 
to get up. 
“Jimmy, Ted’s 
here to see you. 
Get up! Anyway, 
it is late. It’s after eight, get 
up ws 

“All right, but you don’t have 
to yell so loud. I heard you the 
first time.” 

“Why didn’t you say so, then?” 

“You didn’t give me a chance, 
but I say so now. Tell Ted to 
come on up.” 

“T’m coming,” shouted Ted, as 
he bounded up the stairs. 

“Gee, Jim, get up! I’ve some- 
thing to tell you. You know last 
night we were talking about the 
union.” 

“Yes; what about it?” said 
Jim, as he climbed into his 
clothes. 

“Well, when I went home I told 
Mother some of what your Dad 
said, and she said to tell your Dad 


that my father used to be a union 
man before he died, and that if it 
hadn’t been for the union she 
would have had things pretty 
bad.” 

“Why didn’t you ever say your 
Dad belonged to a union?” 

“T never like to ask Mother too 


much about it, because she always 
used to cry when we talked about 
him. I was pretty little when he 
died, but last night she told me 
some things I didn’t know.” 


“Yeah; I suppose she felt 
pretty bad. What else did she tell 
you?” 

“She said that Dad was sick 
for a long time before he died, 
and that all that time the union 
paid him a sick benefit, and then 
when he died they gave her a 
check for the 
death benefit that 
paid for his fun- 
eral and all.” 

“What did your 
Dad die of?” 

“Tuberculosis, 





and he was sick for a long time.” 

“Yeah; I guess you are sick a 
long time with that.” 

“Well, and then they paid 
Mother father’s insurance money 
that he had bought through the 
union.” 

“That was a big help, I bet.” 

“Tt was, because Mother didn’t 

know any work, 
and had me to 
take care of. 
She went to 
school after 
that and I 
stayed with my 
grandma.” 

“Your mother 
would have 
enough money 
to take care of 
you for awhile, 
wouldn’t she?” 

“U m-hum, 
she had enough 
to take care of us until she could 
get through her school and get her 
job, and she is saving enough for 
me to go to school on right along.” 

“Jimmy,” called Anne. “Come 
right down here to your break- 
fast.” 

“What’s the hurry? School’s 
out.” 

“T know it is, but come on 
down. Bud and Mary are here 
and they want us to go on an ex- 
pedition with them, and Ted, too, 
of course.” 

“Great. We'll be right down.” 

As the boys came down the 
stairs Jimmy said to Ted, “Why 
don’t you tell my Dad about your 
father. He would like to know he 
was a union man.” 

“T’m going to. Mother says 
that she is for the union every 
time, and she said she was sorry 


she hadn’t told me about it sooner. 
I’m sorry, too, but I’m glad I 
know all about it now.” 

When Jimmy and Ted went 
into the breakfast room Jimmy’s 
mother greeted them and asked 
Ted to have a glass of milk while 
Jim ate his breakfast. Anne had 
already finished and was out on 

the back steps 
with the other 
children. They 
were all dressed 
in their play 
clothes, and 
Anne was fas- 
tening her old 
slippers be- 
cause the plans 
were made for 
a trip through 
the woods tothe 
old cave under 
the hill and she 
didn’t want to 
spoil her new ones. 

“Jim is an old sleepy-head this 
morning,” she said to Mary and 
Bud, “and Ted and he talked so 
much upstairs that he was slower 
than usual getting dressed. 
They’ll be right out, though.” 

“Look who’s here,” said Bud 
when Jim and Ted came out on 
the porch. 

“Tt’s about time,” said Anne, 
and her brown eyes were twink- 
ling with excitement. ‘“We’re 
going to the old cave. Come on, 
let’s get started.” 

The five of them started out 
on their expedition. 

“What were you and Ted talk- 
ing about upstairs, Jimmy?” his 
sister asked him. 

“We were talking about Ted’s 
father. He belonged to a union, 
too.” 





“He did? 
know.” 

“What does your Dad do?” 
asked Mary. 

“Our Daddy belongs to a 
union.” 

“Well, so does 
ours, doesn’t he 
Bud?” 

“Sure he does, 
and we buy union- 
made things, too.” 

“So do we,” 
answered Anne. 

“Ted’s father 
belongedtoa 
union, too, before 
he died,” said 
Jimmy. 

“Was your 
father sick very 
long?” 

“Yes, and the 
union paid him 
while he was sick, 
too.” 

“Dad’s union paid him when 
he was sick. Remember when Dad 
was sick two years ago, Bud, and 
Mr. Carson brought the checks 
over to him?” said Mary. 

“Yeah, and that was when we 


Our Dad does, you 


got to know the Carson kids.” 

“Let’s stop by and ask them to 
come along,” suggested Ted. 

“All right. Jack is out on his 
grandmother’s farm, but Helen 

and the twins are 
home. Gee, we'll 
have enough union 
kids to have a 
union of our own,” 
said Jimmy. 

“That’s an idea, 
Jim. Let’s make up 
a union of our own. 
Just union chil- 
dren can belong, 
and we will have 
regular meeting 
days all summer,” 
said Anne. 

“Oh, I think that 
would be fine,” 
said Mary as she 
jumped up and 
down. 

“We'll have our first meet- 
ing today, just as soon as we 
get out to the old cave,” said 
Jimmy. 

“Here come the twins now. 
We'll ask them and Helen,” said 
Mary. 


(Part III will follow in the next issue.) 
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WARNING 


Keep away from poison ivy 
With its green leaves three, 
It will itch and it will burn 

If you touch it, don’t you see? 
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Look on Page 903 of the American Federationist for Folder Offer 





THE FLAG 


How many of you know that 
the American Federation of 
Labor has a flag of its own that 
flies from the flagstaff on top of 
the American Federation of 
Labor building in Washington? 
Here is a picture of it. Itisa 
dark blue flag 
with white let- 
ters across it. 

The “A,” which 
stands for 
“American,” 
doesn’t mean 
just the United 
States and its 
possessions. 
Canada, that 
great friendly 
country north of 
us, is included in 
it. The “F,” which stands for 
“Federation,” means a close rela- 
tionship, a working together for 
a better living. The “L” stands 
for “Labor,” the one great thing 
which binds all mankind together 
in love and service. The blue and 
white flag of the working men 


OF LABOR 


and women holds promise of the 
life more abundant to those who 
follow under it. 

Here are two of the things the 
American Federation of Labor 
stands for, that are good things 
for young people in particular: 

A nation of 

healthy 

children who 

have_ schools, 

playgrounds and 

good homes, 

where the pa- 

rents earn 

enough to rear 

the little ones in 

decency and 

comfort. And— 

The five-day 

week, so that 

more men and women will have 

jobs, and so fathers and mothers 

who work will have more time to 
spend with their children. 

(Each month there will be an- 
other reason why the American 
Federation of Labor is a friend of 
children. Look for it!) 


happy, 


4 


We’re a jolly bunch of Juniors 
We think our Union’s grand 
We’re boosting Junior Union 
All over this fair land. 


Ww 


Goodbye until next time. 


(dA _ 


Editor — 
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JUNIOR UNIONERS 


Part III 
THE FIRST MEETING 


This is a story about Ted Garrison, Jimmy and Anne Perry and some of 
their friends who are children of trade unionists, and are very much in- 
terested in unions. In the first story, published in the June magazine, Ted 
and Jim talk over trade unionism with Jim’s father. In the second story, pub- 
lished in July, Ted, Jim, Anne, Mary and Bud start out on an expedition. 
On the way they decide to ask some more of their friends to join them, 
and also decide to form a Junior Union of their own. Read the third install- 
ment and find out what they do at their first Union meeting. 


\ fs CARSON gave her per- fathers belong to a union, don’t 
mission for the twins and they?” 
their sister, Helen, to go “Mine does. My papa is the 


along with the children, and soon secretary of his local here and he 


they were all on 
their way again. 
They had not gone 
far when they met 
Herman’ Epstein 
and Doug Farley, 
two boys who lived 
side by side. 

“Where are you 
kids going?” asked 
Herman. 

“We’re on our 
way to the old 
cave,” answered 
Bud. 

“May we go 
along?” asked 
Herman. 

Jim and Ted 
looked at each 
other, then Ted 
said, “Your 


has been a member 
for more years 
than I am old,” re- 
plied Herman. 
“My father be- 
longs to the Car- 
penters’ Union,” 
said Doug. “He’s 
working on the 
new store now.” 
“Well, if your 
fathers are union 
men you can join 
our _ expedition. 
We are going to 
form a Junior 
Union this morn- 
ing and only union 
children can be- 
long. Let’s get a 
move on, every- 
one,” said Jim, and 





the children broke into a run, 
racing to see who would reach 
the old cave first. 

When they got to the cave and 
rested long enough to get their 
breath Ted said, “All right, now 
let’s call this meeting together 
and get started.” 

“Let’s elect a president. and 
some other officers first,” sug- 
gested Herman. 

“‘Let’s choose a chairman now, 
and talk over the aims of our 
union and then elect officers just 
before we leave,” said Anne. 

“T think Anne’s idea is a good 
one,” said Mary. 


DOUG HERMAN JIM 


“All right, who'll we have for 
pres—, I mean, chairman?” said 
Herman. 

“Ted, you be chairman, you’re 
the oldest,” said Doug. 

“Everyone agree on Ted?” 
asked Jim, looking around the 
circle. 

“Yep, I guess so,” said Bud, as 
the rest of the children nodded in 
approval. 

Ted stood up. “The first 
thing to talk about is who all can 
belong to our Junior Union. I 
think we should only have chil- 
dren whose parents belong to 
unions like we said at first. Does 
everyone agree on that?” 

As the rest of the children 


agreed, Ted went on. “Now, I 
think that after this meeting we 
should vote on who can join, don’t 
you?” 

Again the rest agreed with 
their chairman. 

“What will our ideals be?” 
asked Herman. 

“That’s what we have to talk 
about next. Does anyone have 
a pencil and some paper? We 
ought to write down some of these 
things.” 

“T have a pencil,” said Doug, 
as he took a little stub out of his 
shirt pocket. 

“T have some paper but it’s 
sort of torn around the edges,” 
said Bud, and he produced a 
ragged little notebook. 

“Anne, you write down what 
we decide on, will you?” asked 
Ted. 

“All right,” she said, as she 
took the notebook and pencil. 

“First, let’s agree to buy union- 
made articles,” said Herman. 

“Put that down, Anne,” di- 
rected Ted. 

“Let’s make it a rule to boost 
our union and the big unions, too. 
We could help a lot, I think,” said 
Mary. 

“Yes, that’s a good suggestion. 
We can see if there is anything 
we could do around special days, 
like Labor Day, or nights when 
the big unions have special meet- 
ings.” 

“Oh, and I bet the Central 
Labor Union would let us help 
with their carnival they are going 
to have,” said Jim. 

“And Labor Day we could pass 
out handbills and do things like 
that,” said Doug. 

“What shall I put down for all 





those ideas, Ted?” asked Anne. 
“Do you think ‘Boosters’ would 
be enough?” 

“Yes, Boosters,” answered Ted. 

“T think we 
ought to do all 
we can to see 
that union men 
get the work 
around here. 
Why, only yes- 
terday Mrs. Polk 
said she was go- 
ing to have Jen- 
kins fix her 
plumbing, and 

my father says his firm isn’t 
union, and I bet if we went around 
to her we could tell her she ought 
to hire union workers.” 

“That’s a good idea, Mary,” 
said Ted. “We can do a lot of 
stuff like that. We will put all 
those things under ‘Boosters’.” 

“And let’s all agree on union 
haircuts,” said Jane, one of the 
twins, who had just had her hair 
cut the day before. 

“Sure,” said Billy, her twin 
brother, who got his hair cut at 
the same time, since he was her 
twin. 

“And don’t forget the milk. 
Our milkman belongs to the Milk 
Drivers’ Union, and we ought to 
see we all get union milk,” added 
Jane. 

“Where did you children find 
that out,” asked their older sister, 
Helen. 

“We were riding with him this 


morning and he told us so,” 
answered Billy. 

“When I get home and get some 
better paper I can write down 
all these suggestions and can sort 
of make a list of the things we 
have talked about this morning,” — 
said Anne. 

“Let’s elect officers now,” said 
Herman. 

“All right. I nominate Ted for 
president,” said Jimmy. 

“T nominate Billy,” said Jane. 

“Any other nominations?” 
asked Jim. 

“No.” 

“What will we use for votes?”’ 
asked Helen. 

“You mean ballots. We could 
use some of the notebook paper 
and write out the names on little 
slips of it,” said Herman. “We 
can pass the pencil around.” 

“Fine. Give each person a 
piece of paper, Anne, please. 
Mark ‘T’ for Ted, and ‘B’ for 
Billy, whichever one you vote for. 
Is that all right?” said Jimmy. 

“Suits me,” said Ted. 

“Me, too,” said Billy. 

After all the nominations and 


voting the list of officers of the 
Junior Union was as follows: 


Ted Garrison 
Helen Carson 
Anne Perry 
Treasurer Herman Epstein 
Doorkeeper Doug Farley 
Chairman of New Members 
Committee Jimmy Perry 
Chairman of Aims and 
Ideals Bud Loomis 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary . 


(Part IV will follow in the next issue. Watch for it.) 


FRIENDSHIP FACTS 


Here is another proof that the 
American Federation of Labor is 


a friend of children. The men 
and women who make up the 





Federation believe that every 
child must have the chance to live 
the life of childhood unhampered 
by industrial work. They also 
believe that every child must 
have an education which will pre- 
pare him to become a useful and 
happy citizen, able to earn his 
own living when he grows up. 

In every state in this great Na- 
tion trade union men and women 
and their friends have had laws 


passed making it unlawful for 
young boys and girls to be em- 
ployed in factories, mills, mines 
and quarries, and in doing work 
which is harmful to the best de- 
velopment, health and education 
of the children. 

(Next month school begins. In 
the September number there will 
be a Friendship Fact about the 
“Se Be on the lookout for 
it. 


WATER WARNING 


Do not go swimming alone. 
Always have a pal along who isa 
good swimmer. Never go into 
the water soon 
after eating. Wait 
at least an hour 
andahalf. Donot 
dive into water 
with which you are 
not familiar. Al- 
ways find out the 
depth and condi- 
tion of the water 
into which you are 
diving before tak- 
ing the plunge. 

In case a person 
is drowning, first throw him a 
line, a board or some other thing 
to hang onto, and call for help. 
Never let the drowning person 
out of sight. If the victim has 


gone down, swim to him and ap- 
proach him from the rear; with 
your hand under his chin pull his 
head back and 
raise him to a hori- 
zontal position for 
carrying by using 
your other hand 

under his back. 
The easiest carry 
is the Cross Chest 
Carry. The rescuer 
swims on his side 
with his hip 
against the small 
of the back of the 
victim, his arm 
over the shoulder and across the 
chest of the drowning person. 
Ask the life-guard where you 
swim to show you how to carry a 
drowning person by this method. 


(Look on page 1022 of the Main Section AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for Folder Offer) 


Goodbye until next time. 
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The Junior Union is in working order now. 


JUNIOR UNIONERS 


Part IV 
PARADE 


September, 1931 


If you have missed the other 


stories about the children who belong to it write to the Junior Union Section 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 901 Massachusetts Avenue N. W., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


O H, look at Bill and Jane!” parents when 


exclaimed Doug. 
they look peachy? 
their bikes look like a million 


dollars.” 

“T should say 
so,” said Anne. 
“Oh, I’m so excited 
over being in the 
parade I hardly 
know what to do.” 

“T wonder where 
Helen and Jack 
are. Aren’t you 
glad Jack got back 
in time to be a 
member of Junior 
Union before the 
parade? I bet he 
wouldn’t have 
missed it for any- 
thing. I know I 
wouldn’t,” said 
Jimmy Perry, 
Anne’s brother. 

Helen and Jack 


“Don’t 


the Junior Union 


was first organized and had just 


Gee, returned to his home in time to 


BILL AND JANE 


and the twins, Billy and Jane, Junior Union. 


were all in one family. Jack 


become a member before the La- 


bor Day parade. 
All the children 
had been promised 
a place in the line- 
up, and were to 
meet at Perry’s 
home at 8:30 in 
the morning. Mr. 
Perry was going to 
take care that they 
had a place of im- 
portance. The pa- 
rade was to start 
at 9 :30, so the chil- 
dren were meeting 
early in order to 
be in plenty of 
time. 

“Where are 
Helen and Jack?” 
shouted Ted Gar- 
rison, President of 


“They’re coming. They’re 


had been visiting his grand- walking and they couldn’t get 


. 13 . 





here as fast as we did. What do 
~ think of the bikes?” asked 
ill. 

“They’re grand,” said Her- 
man, who had joined the others. 

“T’ll say they are,” said Doug. 

“Where are Mary and Bud, do 

ou suppose?” said Anne. “I 
ea Bud doesn’t forget the ban- 
ners. He said he wouldn’t.” 

“Here comes Mary. 
Where’s Bud?’’ Jim 
called to her. “He went 
back to get the banners,” 
Mary answered. 

The children laughed. 
“We just said we hoped 
he wouldn’t forget them. 
Isn’t it funny?” 

“There are Helen and 
Jack. Oh, kids, aren’t 
you excited?” said Anne. 

“T’ll say we are,” said 
some of the boys. 

Before long Mr. Perry 
came out. “Are you all 
ready?” 

“All but Bud. He’ll be 
here in a minute, though. 
Here he comes now.” 
Jim shouted up the street 
to him, “Get a move on. Hurry 

“T certainly am glad I got back 
in town. Gee, I’m so glad I could 
shout,” said Jack. 

“Go ahead, no one will stop 
you,” said Ted. 

“Whoopee!”” The rest of the 
children took up the yell, ‘““Whoo- 
pee, whoopee.” 

“Oh, let’s not forget to yell in 
the parade.” 

“Oh, yes. We know lots of 
yells. Jack was cheer leader last 
year at school. Let him be our 
cheer leader. How about it?” 
su — Mary. 

‘Fine. Will you, Jack?” 


JACK 


“Sure.” 

“Here comes the float you chil- 
dren are to ride on,” said Mr. 
Perry, as one of the big milk 
trucks from the Union Dairy 
turned the corner. 

“Really for us?”' shouted the 
children. 

“Yes. Bill and Jane are to ride 
ahead on their}bikes and 
the truck is to go very 
slowly behind them.” 

“Swell. Oh, gee, aren’t 
we having the best time, 
though!” said Doug. 

Soon the boys and girls 
were in the truck. The 
top had been taken off so 
that they could be seen. 
The truck was decorated 
in red, white and blue, 
with the Junior Union 
banners on each side. 
Bill and Jane hopped on 
their bikes and away 
they all went to join the 
rest of the parade. 

The firemen led the 
procession. The members 
of the other unions in the 
city rode on floats or 

marched. There were prizes to 
be given for the best decorated 
and the cleverest float. What ex- 
citement there was! It seemed 
that everybody in town had 
caught the spirit and was set to 
have a good time. 

As the parade lined up Bill and 
Jane were surprised when Mr. 
Perry came over to them with two 
huge streamers of red, white and 
blue bunting. He gave them each 
anend of it. The other ends were 
fastened to the sides of the truck. 
It looked as if the two youngsters 
on their bicycles were pulling the 
float. Up the street the parade 
went. The townspeople were out 

















in full force to see it. The side- 


- walks were lined with spectators. 


The children waved flags which 
Mr. Perry had given them. As 
they rode along they gave their 
union yells. What a jolly time 
they had. 

As their truck passed the re- 
viewing stand everyone clapped 
for them. Automobile horns 
added to the noise of approval. 
They rode on into the Fair 
Grounds. 

“Don’t anyone leave the truck. 
We’re all to stay here for a lit- 
tle while. The floats are to be 
judged. We were given the sig- 
nal to wait. I think we might get 
one of the prizes,” said the driver. 

“Oh, not really!” exclaimed 
some of the children. 

“Well, we had better wait and 
see,” the driver replied. 

“While we are waiting let’s 
sing some of the songs we have 
made up,” suggested Herman. 
He felt he wail fairly burst with 
excitement if he didn’t yeil or 
sing or do something like that. 

Soon the judges’ car drove up. 
The other cars and groups who 
had received the signal that they 
were in the list to be chosen were 
just as excited as the children. 
Everyone waited for the decision. 
Finally, it seemed like ages, the 
judges quit conferring with each 
other. The prizes were on the 


stand. How they glistened in the 
sun! — 


It’s a good thing to fight Child Labor, 
it’s a good thing to do. 
It’s a good thing to fight Child Labor, 
It’s a splendid task for you. 
Goodbye, childhood workers, 
Farewell, childhood’s gloom. 
It’s a fine, fine thing to fight Child Labor 
And save kids from doom. 


(In the October issue there will be another chapter. Don’t miss it.) 


IT’S A GOOD THING 
(Tune of Tipperary) 








“Oh, I wish they would hurry,” 
said Anne to Mary. 

“So do I. Wouldn’t it be great 
if we did win something? I 
wouldn’t mind if it was the very 
lowest prize.” 

Mr. Temple, the President of 
the Central Labor Council, stood 
up. He was also the Chairman of 
the Committee on Prize Awards. 
He made a little speech about the 
prizes and who had donated them, 
and then said, “Because we, as 
judges of this parade, feel that 
the float we have chosen is the 
most unique, the prettiest and the 
finest, because it so truly typifies 
what Labor stands for, happy, 
healthy, splendid children, we are 
more than happy and proud to 
present the first prize, this silver 
loving cup, to the float carrying 
the Junior Unioners.” 

What ashout went up. Every- 
one seemed to agree with Mr. 
Temple. Horns tooted, people 
shouted and waved their arms, 
and the Junior Unioners jumped 
up and down, yelling and laugh- 
ing. Ted went up on the plat- 
form to receive the trophy. As 
President of the Junior Unioners 
he thanked the chairman and the 
judges. As he stepped off the 
platform the rest of the children 
surrounded him to look at the lov- 
ing cup. How beautiful it was 
and how pleased and happy they 
were! 


It’s a good thing to get free textbooks, 
It’s a good thing to do. 
It’s a good thing to get free textbooks, 
It’s the finest thing for you. 
Goodbye, poor education, 
Farewell, unschooled folk. ; 
It’s a fine, fine thing to get free textbooks 
And that is no joke. 









FRIENDSHIP FACTS 


CHOOL time is here again. until they are 16 years old, and 
We'll see old friends we in 15 states 
haven’t seen since last spring ment is 17 or 18 years. In most 
and will make new friends whom states the school laws allow a 


we will learn to love. New books, 
new games, new teachers—we’ll 


the age require- 


child 14 years old to go to work 
if he has a work certificate and 


find them all when we go back to the work is not harmful. In 
many states part-time and voca- 


school again. 


The American Federation of tional schools have been set up. 
Labor has done many things to The unions affiliated with the 


=, 


make schools pos- 
sible for children. 
Trade-union men 
and women have 
worked hard and 
are still working 
to have the best 
possible school 
systems, free 
books, safe school 
buildings and 
good playgrounds 
for children. 

In these days 
everyone needs 
an education. La- 
bor has helped in 
securing laws 
against child la- 
bor and in favor 
of compulsory 











American Feder- 
ation of Labor 
are very active in 
the setting up of 
these schools. The 
labor movement 
of this country is 
in favor of laws 
which help the 
young people of 
this nation to get 
an education and 
to develop along 
the lines which 
make for fine 


‘citizenship. 


(Maybe your 
teacher would 
like to read this 
little article to 
the rest of the 


school-attendance laws. In 28 children in your room at school. 
states there are laws requiring Why don’t you show it to 
young people to go to school her?) 


(Look on page 1152 of the Main Section AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for Folder Offer) 


Goodbye until next time. 


(dtl, Morwa 
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October, 1931 


JUNIOR UNIONERS 


Part V 
THE MASCOT 


(The Junior Unioners have won recognition for themselves by winning 
the first prize in the Labor Day parade. Every month there is a story about 
them and their good times. If you want the back numbers and a folder to 
keep them in write to the Junior Union Section of the American Federa- 
tionist, 901 Massachusetts Avenue N. W., Washington, D. C.) 


T was early in October. School 
had been in session several 
weeks and the boys and girls 


who belonged to the Junior 
Union were having better times 
than ever. They held their meet- 
ings every week, and had a regu- 
lar order of business which Mr. 
Perry helped 

them to work 


out. Atone 
meeting they 
had chosen their 
colors, blue and 
white, the same 
colors that are in 
the flag of the 
American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 
They had blue to 
stand forloyalty, 
courage and hon- 
esty, and white 
to signify high 
ideals, brother- 
hood and service. 
When Mr. Perry 
saw the children 


were in earnest about their 

Union he suggested that they fix 

up the attic in the Perry home 

and make a regular meeting 

room of it. With Mrs. Perry’s 

help the children fixed the room 
and held their meetings there. 

One day Anne Perry and Helen 

Carson were 

coming home 

from school. As 

they neared 

Anne’s home 

they saw Jim, 

Anne’s brother, 

Ted Garrison, 

who lived across 

the street and 

who was presi- 

dent of the Jun- 

ior Union, and 

Jack, Helen’s 

brother, stand- 

ing out in front. 

“Look at the 

lazy bones lean- 

ing against the 

tree,”’said Anne. 





“T should say. They look like 
they have something on their 
minds, don’t they?” said Helen. 

“Jim must think it’s pretty 
nice. Look at him smile. I bet 
he knows something. He sort of 
hinted at knowing a secret this 
afternoon at recess,” said Anne. 

“Let’s ask them,” and not wait- 

ing for Anne’s answer to her sug- 
gestion Helen said to the boys 
as they ap- 
proached them, 
“What’s up? 
You boys look as 
though some- 
thing special is 
going to hap- 
pen.” 

“No, nothing’s 
going to hap- 
pen,” said Jim, 
trying not to 


grin too joy- 
ously. 
“Well, whatever is it?”’ asked 


Anne. “Come on, tell me, Jim, 
please,” she coaxed. 

“Nope, you’ll have to find 
out for yourself,” answered her 
brother. 

“Ts it about me?” 

Jim shook his head, “Sort of!” 

“Ts it aboutthe Junior Union?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Oh, Jim, be a sport. What is 
it?” 

“Shall we tell them, Ted?” 
asked Jim. 

“Please Jack, tell us,” begged 
Helen. 

“Shall we?” asked Jim again. 

“No, let’s just let them go 
around the house and find out 
for themselves,” and before Jack 
could say another word the girls 
were on their way around the 
house with the boys following. 


BEAUTY 


“Oh, look, look! Oh, whose is 
she? Oh, Jim, where did she 
come from? Such a beauty,” 
cried Anne in one breath, as she 
ran into the back yard and saw a 
snow white Spitz dog tied to the 
fence. She went over to pet the 
dog whose tail was wagging 
friendly-like. The animal gave 
a few short, happy barks. She 
loved children and the boys had 
been nice, so she 
presumed that 
the girls were, 
too. Especially 
girls who 
thought she 
was a beauty. 
Helen and Anne 
stroked the silky 
white coat of the 
dog and Helen 
asked again, 
“Whose is she?” 

“Well,” said 
Jim, “This morning Dad told me 
Uncle Frank was going to send 
Anne and me a dog, but I had to 
promise not to tell Anne. When 
I came home for lunch Mother 


‘ told me the dog had come and was 


going to be delivered this after- 
noon, but still I wasn’t to tell 
Anne. When we got home after 
school Mother told me she had 
arrived, and here she is.” 

“Did Uncle Frank send him to 
us, you and me, Jim?” asked 
Anne, wide-eyed, “for our very 
own?” 

“Yep, and we are to name her 
ourselves if we want to.” 

Just then Mrs. Perry came out 
in the yard. “Isn’t she a lovely 
dog? I think we had better keep 
her old name. Uncle Frank said 
they had always called her 
Beauty.” 
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“Why, that’s what Anne called 
her when she first saw her,” said 
Helen. 

“Let’s still call her Beauty, 
then.” 

The dog seemed to agree for 
she barked and wagged her tail 
harder than ever. 

By the end of the week all the 
children in the neighborhood had 
become acquainted with the dog. 
At the meeting of the Junior 
Union on Saturday the children 
were greeted by Beauty. She was 
very friendly with them all and 
wagged her tail with joy. 

Beauty followed the children 
upstairs to the club room. 

“Shall we elect Beauty into our 
Union?” asked Jane. 

“A dog can’t belong to a 
Union,” said her twin, Billy. 

“We could elect her mascot,” 
said Herman. 

“Sure we could, Herm. Say, 
that was a thought,” agreed Bud. 

“Shall we vote on that after 
we call the meeting to order?” 
asked Mary, Bud’s sister. 

“Oh, let’s do,” said Doug. “Call 
the meeting to order Ted, and 
let’s have a motion to vote 
Beauty our mascot.” 

“All right. The meeting will 
please come to order,” said Pres- 
ident Garrison as he rapped on 
the table with the gavel Mr. 
Perry had given them. “Anne, 
will you call the roll and read the 
minutes of the last meeting, 
please.” 

Anne, as secretary, called the 
roll and read the minutes. As 
there were no elections either of 


issue. Be sure to read it.) 


(The next story about the Junior Unioners will follow in the November 


new officers or members the chil- 
dren decided to vote on Beauty 
as Mascot. Beauty seemed to 
sense that she was involved in 
the election and followed each 
member up to the ballot box as 
though coaxing him to vote in 
her favor. It is needless to say 
that she was elected by a unani- 
mous vote. After the votes were 
counted Anne ran downstairs to 
her own room and came back 
with a big blue hair ribbon which 
she tied around Beauty’s neck. 
The dog was very proud of her 
decoration, and sat beside Anne 
in a very dignified manner as 
much as to say, “Now I really 
belong to this Junior Union 
thing you kids think is so impor- 
tant. I understand I’m the mas- 
cot, and I’m sure I’ll do my best 
to live up to the trust my dear 
friends have put in me.” Dogs 
are very serious about their 
loyalties and their duties. Beauty 
really liked the children very 
much and fairly loved Jim and 
Anne more than anyone else. 
Dogs are very staunch friends 
and true companions. 

After the meeting was ad- 
journed Mrs. Perry came up- 
stairs with a basket of nice red 
apples and a plate of cookies. 

“T brought up a little treat 
for you,” she said. 

The children thanked her and 
asked her to stay with them for 
the lunch. Even Beauty invited 
her and as she sat down the beau- 
tiful Spitz came and sat beside 
her as though to make her wel- 


come. 







Friendship Facts 


This year one of your best 
friends is celebrating its fiftieth 
birthday anniversary. For fifty 
years the American Federation 
of Labor has been growing, ad- 
vancing, and has been proving 
over and over its friendship and 
helpfulness to children and their 
parents. 

In the center of the page you 
see the seal of the American F'ed- 
eration of Labor. The words, 
“Labor Omnia Vincit” are Latin, 
and in English they mean “La- 
bor Conquers All Things.” The 
hands of Labor reach across the 
American Conti- 
nent and are 
clasped in brother- 
hood, service and 
love. For fifty 

ears this seal has 
n the official 
emblem of the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor. On 
the letterheads and 
on official publica- 
tions of the Fed- 
eration, on the official documents 
and on charters granted by the 
Federation you will findthissame 


seal. At the entrance of the 
American Federation of Labor 
Building in the capital city of our 
nation you will see the seal inlaid 
in the floor so that whoever enters 
into the building sees the clasped 
hands reaching across America 
and reads the words, “Labor 
Omnia Vincit.” 

Labor, strong in the brother- 
hood of its members, is holding 
its fifty-first annual convention at 
Vancouver, British Columbia, in 
Canada. At this convention the 
plans of the Federation for the 
coming year will be discussed. 

There will be many 
questions of great 
importance before 
the convention and 
there is one thing 
we can all be sure 
of, the men and 
women who are in 
attendance at this 
convention wi!l 
continue to ad- 
vance the cause of 
Labor and the good 
and welfare of its members and 
their families both in Canada 
and the United States. 


(Look on page 1300 of the Main Section AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for Folder Offer) 


Goodbye until next time. 


Cd hth, YV.., 
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Part VI 
GRANDFATHER’S TALK 


‘¢T T IS nearly time for Thanks- 
giving now,” said Jim Perry 
the day after the Junior 

Unioners had their Halloween 

party in their club- 

rooms. 

“Yes, and we ex- 
pect grandpa and 
grandma to come 
visit us,” said Anne, 
Jim’s sister. “Oh, 
won’t that be 
grand,” said Helen, 
Anne’s chum. 

“Yes, and maybe 
they are going to 
bring along Aunt 
Alice’s little girl 
with them.” 

“T don’t know her, 
do I?” asked Mary 
Loomis. 

“Oh, none of you 
do. She is only a 
little girl. She has 
cute golden curls and 
is just like a doll. 
three years old.” 

“She isn’t old enough to belong 
to our union, then,” said Doug 
Farley. “No,” said Jim, who 
was chairman of the Committee 
on New Members. 


She’s only 


GRANDFATHER AND PATTY JO 


“But you will think she’s 
sweet,” said Anne, who was very 
anxious to see her little cousin. 

“Well, we'll all see her when 
she gets here; and 
say, but you fellows 
will like Granddad, 
too. Gee, he’s a real 
sport. He’s been a 
labor man for years 
and years. He told 
me last year when he 
was here that he was 
one of the first mem- 
bers of the American 
Federation of La- 
bor,” said Jim. 

“Ts that right? 
Gee, maybe he'd 
come up to one of our 
meetings and tell us 
something about his 
experiences,” sug- 
gested Ted Garrison. 

“Oh, do you sup- 
pose he _ would?” 
asked Bud Loomis, who was 
chairman of Aims and: Ideals. 

“We could ask at any rate,” 
said Jack Carson, Helen’s 
brother. 

And so it was decided. Sev- 
eral days before Thanksgiving 





Anne and Jimmy’s grandparents 
arrived. Sure enough, Patty Jo 
‘was with them. Soon she and the 
children were fast friends and 
Beauty, the mascot of the Junior 
Union, took care that the little 
golden-haired girl was safe from 
all dangers. The fine white dog 
looked after the child as fondly 
as he watched over Jim and 
Anne. 

Jim asked his grandfather to 
make a short 
talk to the Jun- 
ior Union. The 
dear old gentle- 
man was very 
glad to accept 
the invitation. 
On the Saturday 
before Thanks- 
giving the chil- 
dren gathered 
in the clubrooms 
for their meet- - 
ing. 

President 
Garrison called 
them to order 
and after the 
regular order of 
business he 
introduced the 
speaker. Grandfather had met 
all the boys and girls already and 
had endeared himself to them. 

“Mr. President, boys and girls, 
I might even say fellow trade- 
unionists,” he began. “It gives 
me great pleasure to be here and 
tell you some of the history of our 
great labor movement. I was a 
young man when I first learned 
my trade and became a member 
of my union. I have been through 
all the struggles of the early days 
of organization. I have seen all 
the hardships that the first union 





men had to endure, and I want to 


tell you that the trade-union prin- 


ciple is the finest thing there is 
and worth all the hardship that 
had to be suffered in the begin- 
ning. 

“You boys and girls are start- 
ing a fine club and I hope you con- 
tinue in your good times together. 
Always remember that the trade- 
union movement of the United 
States and Canada is looking to 
you to carry on 
the splendid 
work they have 
started. Men 
and women like 
myself, old now, 
have given their 
lives to build up 
the American 
Federation of 
Labor. We have 
given years of 
labor and study 
to make it pos- 
sible for our 
boys and girls to 
go to school. We 
have fought 
against child 
labor for your 
sakes, so that 
you can enjoy your boyhood and 
girlhood days in school and play, 
so that your minds and bodies 
may be well trained. We want 
good citizens in our country and 
we want our boys and girls to 
lead the kind of lives that make 
for good citizenship. 

“Another thing, we want the 
hours of work regulated so that 
your parents will have more time 
to spend with you, and we want 
your parents to earn enough 
money to provide good homes for 
you. That is why we are striv- 








ing for good oe and the five- 
day work-week 

“Tn closing I want to leave this 
message: Carry on the aims and 
ideals of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Learn all you can 
about it and never forget that we 
who are old now are going to 
turn the whole thing over to you 
before many years go by and the 
hope of the future lies in you.” 

The children clapped as the 
white-haired trade-union leader 
sat down. 

“Gee, that was a fine talk, 
Granddad,” said Jim. 

“Yes, and thanks a_ lot,” 
chorused the rest. 

“T think we have a lot to be 
thankful for, don’t you?” said 
Bill Carson. 


“T should say so,” his twin sis- 
ter Jane agreed. 

“Let’s be especially thankful 
for our own Junior Union and 
for the big unions this Thanks- 
giving,” said Herman. 

“Yes, let’s,” said Doug. 

“And for Granddad’s talk,” 
said Anne. 

“And for me, too,” said Patty 
Jo, who had joined the children. 
Everyone laughed and Anne 
kissed her little cousin. 

Of course Mrs. Perry served 
some refreshments and Mrs. Car- 
son had sent over a box of cake. 
Beauty joined the party, too, and 
everyone had a grand time. 
Grandfather and Patty Jo were 
the gayest of them all. 


(The Junior Unions prepare for Christmas next month. Read about it.) 


THANKSGIVING PRAYER 


Father, I thank Thee for Thy care, 
For all that makes my days so fair, 
And while I close my eyes in sleep, 
I ask Thee still Thy care to keep. 
When I awake with morning’s light, 
Help me to know and do the right, 
And love Thy children everywhere ; 
Father, I thank Thee for Thy care. 


— EMMA LEE GLENN. 





PLAY THE GAME 


OOTBALL! It is a magic After the signals are given the 


word in the fall of the year. 


rest of the team must follow 


Everyone is talking about through with the best they have. 
the game. Young men and boys Every player must be in posi- 


ean hardly think of 
anything else. The 
girls are chattering 
about the game, too. 
On the playgrounds 
football is the favor- 
ite sport. 

A good football 
player must be a 
sturdy fellow. He 


must be a clear 


thinker as well. The 
quarterback who 


tion ready to clear 
the way for the 
ball. It isn’t only 
the runner who car- 
ries the ball across 
the goal line who 
makes the score. The 
tackles who hurl 
themselves against 
charging opponents, 
opening the field for 
the runner, are as 
important as_ the 


calls the signals must understand player who hugs the ball to him 
the game thoroughly and choose and dashes down the field. Foot- 
the play which will be the most ball isn’t a one-man show. It’s a 
advantageous for the team. game that calls for team work. 


Goodbye until next time. 


(dtl Bihsin 


(Look on page 1432 of the Main Section AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for folder offer.) 
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JUNIOR UNIONERS 
Part VII 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 


(Last month the Junior Unioners had Patty Jo and Grandaddy for a 
visit. Now that Christmas time is so near let’s read what our friends have 


planned for the jolly holiday season.) 


ED looked very serious. The 

Junior Union meeting was in 

session and as president Ted 
felt he should take the lead in sug- 
gestions for the holiday activities 
of the organization. 

“My way of thinking,” he be- 
gan, “is this. We don’t have much 
money but we can collect 
some toys and clothes and 
things and at least give a 
little Christmas to a few 
children. We could invite 
the ones who need help 
most to aChristmas party 
uphere. Thatis, of course, 
if your mother wouldn’t 
mind, Jim,” he said, ad- 
dressing Jim Perry in 
whose home the Junior 
Union had their club- 
rooms. 

“Oh, mother won’t 
mind,” said Anne, Jim’s 
sister. “I’ve already asked 
her and she said we could do what 
we thought best and even offered 
us some advice if we need it. 
Let’s call mother to come up.” 


“O. K., Anne. Your mother’s 
a big help.” 

Anne ran downstairs and 
called her mother. 

“Mums, could you come up a 
few minutes? We need some 
help.” 

Mrs. Perry called, “Coming,” 
and soon she joined the 
group of children in their 
meeting room. 

“Mrs. Perry, it’s like 
this. Christmas ‘3n’t far 
off and we’d like to do 
something to help some 
of the poor kids whose 
dads are out of work or 
who won’t have any real 
Christmas in their own 
home,” explained Ted. 

“We were thinking of 
repairing toys and maybe 
getting some of our 
clothes we’ve outgrown 
and then ask some of the 

neediest children to the party,” 
said Helen Carson. “Each per- 
son could even give a new pre- . 
sent if we needed to do it that 





way.” Mrs. Perry thought a 
moment, then said, “Each year 
you all exchange gifts. Why 
not this year each one ask a 
needy friend to the party and 
then instead of giving presents 
to each other give the gift to the 
guest you have invited.” 

“Oh,- Mrs. Perry, that’s a 
splendid idea,” said Doug Farley. 

“Then you boys could pop corn 
one evening and I’ll be glad to 
help you girls make some candy. 
We could all bring 
boxes and each one 
could have a box of 
goodiessothe 
guests won’t feel 
uncomfortable get- 
ting all the gifts.” 

‘Oh, Mother, 
that’s a swell plan 
—and we could 
even fix up some 
old toys and clothes 
and take around 
to the houses so the 
other children 
won’t feel badly 
and they could 
have Christmas, 
too,” said Jim, with 
enthusiasm. “Right, son. I have 
to go downstairs. I hear the 
’phone ringing,” and Mrs. Perry 
left them. 

“The meeting will please come 
to order,” said Ted. “Any fur- 
ther suggestions?” 

“Well,” said Herman, “we 
don’t ever have much Christmas 
at our house like you do, but we 
can pop the corn at our house.” 

“Fine,” said Bill. 

“And let’s have a tree here,” 
suggested Jane, Bill’s twin sister. 

“Oh, of course, we'll have a 
tree,” said Bud Loomis. 


“We could hardly have a 
Christmas party without a tree 
decorated up fancy,” said Mary 
Loomis. 

“Oh, a tree, of course,” chor- 
used the rest. 

“We’ve lots of decorations,” 
offered Anne. 

“And dad will get us a tree,” 
said Jack. 

So the children planned: On 
the day before Christmas twenty 
eager and excited children 

troopedupthe 

stairs to the Jun- 

ior Union club- 

room. As Ted 

opened the door 

the bright lights of 

theChristmas Tree 

glowed gaily. 

Shouts and laugh- 

ter filled the room. 

Doug Farley’s 

mother had 

brought over some 

balloons and the 

party was one of 

the gayest ever 

seen. After a few 

. games Jim came 

over to Anne. - He 

was worried. “The presents are 

gone, Anne. Did you move them? 
They aren’t back of the door.” 

Anne’s eyes opened wide. 
“Why, Jim, they were there the 
last thing before the party 
started. I saw them.” 

Just then a loud knock was 
heard on the door. The children 
quieted suddenly. Another knock! 
The door opened and there, in the 
doorway, stood Santa Claus with 
a pack on his back, a smile on his 
face and a merry twinkle in his 
eye. The children clustered 
around him and as he opened the 


« 26+ 





pack he called the names of the 
children. Each guest received 
a nice, new gift and everyone was 
given a fancy box of candy. Anne 
and Jim winked at each other. 
The mystery of the missing gifts 
was solved. 

Then with a wave of his hand 
the dear old fellow called a cheery 
Merry Christmas and hurried 
away down the steps. The joy 
of the children knew no bounds 
as each one opened his or her 
gift. 


(So we'll leave these friends of ours. 
new frie 


It was nearly dark when the 
party ended and with many 
shouts -of farewell and Merry 
Christmas, Happy New Year, 
the guests left. 

That evening Mr. Perry took 
his car and with the help of the 
Juniors packages were left at 
several homes where there would 
have been no Christmas joy other- 
wise. By bed time each Junior 
Unioner was taken home happy 
in knowing that through. their 
Junior Union happiness had been 
given to many other children. 


In the January story we'll meet some 
but as we say good-bye to our first Junior Union group let us 


part with a Merry Christmas Greeting and a Happy New Year Wish to all.) 


Y 
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u 
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Welcome, Happy New Year, 
A welcome warm for you; 
We’re very glad to meet you, 
Dear Nineteen Thirty-two. 


fo i es < eN 


Ta ae Cee re 


GREETING 


Welcome, Junior Unions, 
For welcome friends are you; 
We’re very glad to greet you 
In Nineteen Thirty-two. 


Foe ee Ee ee SE Se tee ae es Ses 
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FRIENDSHIP FACTS 


NOWBALLS, sleigh-rides, 
S ice-skating, parties, winter 

sports of all kinds, and a 
Merry Christmas holiday time 
make December one of the gayest 
months of the whole year. Of 
course, the children in the South 
don’t have the cold, snow and ice 
the Northern children have, but 
in all parts of the country where 
there are warm, happy 
homes the spirit of good 
fellowship and happiness 
is abroad. 

This winter there will 
be much suffering and 
want because we are go- 
ing through our third 
winter of unemployment. 
In many homes there will 
be but little Christmas 
cheer and but little to look for- 
ward to in the new year. Trade 
union homes, however, are for- 
tunate because many unions are 
paying sick and unemployment 


CHG 
Siew YEAR. 


benefits. 'Thousands—yes, even 
millions of dollars have already 
been paid out in benefits to relieve 
suffering. Many unions have 
shortened hours of work so that 
more men and women may be 
employed, making it possible for 
more families to receive wages. 

We mustn’t get downhearted 
during these hard times. There 
will be an improvement 
in conditions right along. 
We have a whole new 
year ahead of us. Let’s 
fill it with as much joy 
and gladness as we can, 
and with hope and faith. 

In every way possible 
the American ace. 
tion of Labor and its af- 
filiated unions is going 
to make Nineteen Thirty-two a 
perfectly splendid year for its 
members and their families. So 
let the shout ring out—A Happy 
New Year, 1932. 


If you wish for a folder to keep these stories 

in write to the Junior Union Section of the 

AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 901 Massachusetts 
Avenue N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Goodbye until next time. 


Cdktb, Yu, 
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Aare you only 
“HALF ALIVE”? 


HEN your body refuses to rid itself of the 
daily accumulation of waste, you’re headed 
for trouble. 


When the intestines become sluggish, poisons seep 
into the system. Headaches, skin troubles, lack 
of energy, cold, and many other ailments result. 
You feel only half alive. But there’s a way out. 


Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast, eaten daily, softens the 
clogging body wastes——revitalizes your whole in- 
testinal tract. Depressing poisons are cleared away. 
You feel energetic and alert once more! 


Just eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast daily, 
as directed on the label. It’s rich in Vitamins B, 
G and D. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


YEAST 





At grocers’, soda fountains and restaurants 
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Entertainment 
For All the People 


The motion picture screen is the only medium 
providing entertainment for all the people. This 
inherent democracy of appeal is a quality which 
the films can never lose. The millions of workers 
who find recreation, mental stimulus and infor- 
mation on the screen are themselves the safest 
bulwark against any attempt to make the motion 


picture an organ of class interest. 


MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


WILL H. HAYS, President 
28 West 44th Street, New York City 


CS 





are 





Bray Productions, Inc. 

The Caddo Co., Inc. 

Cecil B de Mille Pictures 
Corporation 

Christie Film Company 

Columbia Pictures Corporation 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Educational Film Exchanges, 


Inc. 
Electrical Research Products 
Inc. 


First National Pictures, Inc. 


Fox Film Corporation 

D. W. Griffith, Inc. 
Inspiration Pictures~Inc. 
Kinogram Publishing Corp 


Metro- Goldwyn-Mayer Dist. 


Corp. 
Paramount Publix Corp. 
Pathe Exchange. Inc. 
Principal Pictures Corp. 


R C A Photophone, Inc. 

R K O Distributing Corpora- 
tion 

RKO Pathe Distributing Corp. 

Hal Roach Studios, Inc 

Sono-Art Productions, Inc. 

Tiffany Productions, Inc. 

United Artists Corp. 

Universal Pictures Corp. 

Vitagraph. Inc. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
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YOUR THOUGHTS 






I? just as easy to reach across thousands 
of miles as it is to call your neighbor 
across the street . . . when you use J‘ostal 
Telegraph. Just say “Postal Tele; <a b 
ates or dial your local Postal Telegrap 
office . . . and dictate your message. There’s 
no fuss . .. no bother . . . no delay. 

By Postal Telegraph you can speed your 
messages with dependable accuracy to 70,000 

ints in the United States and 8,000 in 
Canada. You can do more than that. You can 
reach the entire world —_ the perfect 
coordination of telegraph, cable and radio 
under the great International System of which 
Postal Telegraph is a part. 

So remember . . . to send a telegram by 
telephone all you need do is say “Postal 
Telegraph” or dial the Postal Telegraph num- 
ber. In most localities the charge will appear 
on your regular telephone bill. 

























Postal Telegraph is the only American telegraph company 
that offers a world-wide service of coordinated record com- 
munications under a single management. Through the great 
International System of which Postal Telegraph is a part, it 
reaches Europe, Asia, The Orient over Commercial Cables, 
Central America, South America and the West Indies over 
All America Cables, and ships at sea via Mackay Radio. 















THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


Postal Telegraph 
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A Proving Ground of Service 


EELECTRICAL achievement—turning the forces of Nature into 

mighty power to do the work of thousands—bringing the cheer of 
light where only darkness reigned before—keeping the production 
line moving in industry—these are some of the inspirations that guide 
Westinghouse engineers, that urge them to strive a little harder, to 
endure a little more. 


Westinghouse was founded on the policy of service—time-tested, time- 
honored service. Every Westinghouse development is the outcome of 
close association with industry, of first-hand information, of constant 
research, and because engineering knowledge and installation skill are 
dominating forces in Westinghouse application of equipment, the 
circle of service is expanding every year. 


Westinghouse 
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THE OLD ORDER 

















DOESN’T CHANGE! 











ENNEY’S looks with disapproval at the cur- 
P rent tendency to shout “low prices” and to 
forget just what they buy in QUALITY. These 
are modern stores in every sense, but deeply 
rooted, unchanging traditions account for their 
phenomenal success. 

Always, Penney’s has quoted prices as low 
as any ... frequently lower. But never has any 
sacrifice of QUALITY been countenanced. Not 
now, nor tomorrow... nor in years to come! 
Your children and their children will know, 
just as you do now, that 


Penney’s EXTRA Quality 
Adds ‘Nothing to the Price! 


J. C. PENNEY CO. inc. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
In Every State in the Union 


Executive Offices: 330 West 34th Street, New York City 
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A BARGAIN for us 


is a BARGAIN for you 


We've learned a few things behind the grocery counter, 
and one of them is not to argue. So, as long as our 
customers want good food at low prices, that's what 
we're going to give them, and without any words about it. 

We keep our prices down by keeping our expenses 
down, and by keeping our profit down; and by selling 
for less when we buy for less. 

When we find a bargain in the foods markets of the 
world, it is a bargain for you. The money we save by 
buying in large quantities does not mean higher profits 
for us, but lower prices for our customers. 


The Great ATLANTIC & PACIFIC Tea Co. 
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It’s No Secret 


Why so many people chew Wrigley’s 
regularly. 


They like it—like its cheweyness, its 
freshness and its flavor. 


Of course, there’s a choice of flavors. 


What’s yours? 


Spearmint, Double Mint, Juicy Fruit 
or P. K., either is fresh, delicious and long- 
lasting—a real treat. 


And too, you know, it’s good for you: 


Good for your teeth — cleanses and 
polishes. 


Good for your mouth, throat and 
breath—freshens, soothes and sweetens. 


Good for “pep”—keeps you keen and 
alert. 


All of these for you in 


WRIGLEYS 


Inexpensive 
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UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


>, 
230 S. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 


Phone Wabash 9700 


S ven of principal, plus an attractive regular 
dividend yield, are important advantages of the 
public utility securities we distribute — including 
those of Commonwealth Edison Company, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Middle 
West Utilities Company, and cthers. Ask for our 
list of offerings. Monthly savings plan available. 


New York San Francisco Detroit Los Angeles Indianapolis 
Kansas City St. Louis Cleveland Minneapolis 
Milwaukee Louisville Des Moines 
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FAMILY BUYING POWER 


The continuance of the depression has emphasized more clearly than ever 
before the effect of the buying power of the wage-earning family as the basis 


of prosperity. 


If the wheels of trade and industry are to be made to turn without creaking 
or groaning or completely breaking down, this tremendous buying power of 


the great mass of the consuming public must be maintained. 


The old saying that “the family is the basic economic unit in society” is even 
more apparent today than it was hundreds of years ago. 


In depression or prosperity the family must stand as an economic unit— 
and in final analysis on its own feet. It must assemble its wages and other 
financial resources as a unit to maintain its purchasing power. This is its only 
stable opportunity for betterment and keeping up a healthy standard of living, 
and its only protection against unforeseen emergencies, as, for example, a sud- 
den lack of funds for necessary purposes like the prevention of a threatened 


foreclosure on the home. 


The first essential in the maintenance of buying power, therefore, is for the 
earning power of labor to be maintained on a high level. In addition, the 


family, like any good business organization, from time to time requires credit. 


The Beneficial Industrial Loan Corporation, through its more than 300 small- 
loan offices and affiliated companies throughout the country comprising its 
small-loan service, makes loans for constructive and necessary purposes. These 
funds are not only of incalculable benefit to the family that needs them at 
once, but go far toward relieving the frozen credits of the local merchant and 


all other agencies of retail trade. 


BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL LOAN CORPORATION 


(Over 300 Licensed Small-Loan Offices in 25 States) 
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WE OFFER 
A Consulting Management Service 
TO INDUSTRY 


The scope and variety of the consulting man- 
agement service which we offer to industry are 





shown by the following condensed outline: 


Cost Reduction Surveys 
Surveys to determine the effective- 
ness of organization and manage- 
ment with the end in view of re- 
ducing waste and increasing net 
profit. ' 

Market and General 
Surveys 
Studies of consumer demand for 
products; of merchandising loca- 
tions; of effectiveness of sales 
policies or methods, and of efficiency 
of sales management. 
Economic, financial, industrial, busi- 
ness and social service surveys. 
Organization 
Development of improved plans of 
Organization; assignment of func- 
tions and duties; preparation of 
organization orders, charts, manuals, 
and budgets of positions. 


Methods 


Surveys to determine proper proced- 
ure and methods in connection with 
office practices, general and cost 
accounting, customers’ accounting, 
financial control, production control, 
purchasing, stores, wages, and extra- 
incentive wage plans. 


Building Planning and 
Layout 


Determination of requirements for 
industrial and office buildings; site 
requirements, space needs, effective 
departmental grouping, unit ex- 
pansion, and specifications for essen- 
tial equipment; counsel .on lighting 
standards, noise reduction, furni- 
ture standardization, communica- 
tion systems, and employe accom- 
modations. 








BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 


79 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY o wa A NATION 


Cities Service products and services 
supply a nation-wide demand 








THE 150 subsidiaries of Cities 
Service Company deal in prod- 
ucts and services that are neces- 
sary to modern life. They supply 
hundreds of thousands of people 
in hundreds of communities with 
electric light and power, and nat- 
ural gas. 


Millions of motorists in 32 
states lubricate and power their 
cars with Cities Service products. 


All the activities of these sub- 
sidiaries in the public utility and 
petroleum industries are knit to- 
gether by the time - tested Cities 
Service management. The organ- 
ization and the public alike pro- 
fit through the economies made 
possible by this modern, central- 
ized method of doing business. 


Let us send you full inform- 
ation about Cities Service Com- 


pany. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street Q) New York City 


Branches in Principal Cities 


LISTEN IN— Cities Service Radio Hour—A program of variety music with Jessica Drag the Cavaliers and R 





Bourdon’s Cities Service orchestra. Fridays, 8 P. M., Eastern Daylight Time—WEAF and 37 N. B. C. Associated Stations. 
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Bollar-A-Bay Botany Consolidated Mills 
HKamilies Inc. 





Men sometimes reason in a : 
Passaic-Garfield 


peculiar way. 
New Jersey 


For instance, a provider who 
spends thousands of dollars a 
year for food, clothing and ? 
shelter for his family will satisfy 
himself with life insurance pro- 
tection that is unbelievably New York Offices: 


inadequate. 7 200 Fifth Avenue 


Think of leaving a widowed NEW TORK 


mother this comforting heri- 
tage: “Here’s a dollar a day. 
Take care of yourself and the 


children.” ETH 4 3 
GASOLINE 


makes any car 
run better 





























Che Prudential 





Iusurance Company _—- . - 
of America [= —— 





Epwarp D. Durrietp, President ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


Home Officer, Newark, New Jersey ww Cans See 
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The Disston Name 
Protects You 


Th e There is no substitute for Disston. 


There never has been any. You 
are sure of the service you expect 
Chas. E. Bedaux whenever you buy a 
Disston Hand Saw, 
Band Saw, Circular 
Company Saw, or any other type 
of saw for cutting 


wood or metal, or a 
OF NEW YORK, INCORPORATED Disston File, Cabinet Pos or other Disston tool. 


And Disston Hand Saws now come to you at new 
prices: $2.75 to $5. See them at your dealer's. 


The new “Disston Saw, Tool and File Manual” tells 


K Ng in é é Ti A and shows how to choose and use tools, how to sharpen 


saws, etc. Mail the coupon or a post card to get this 
new and valuable book with 229 illustrations. 


22 EAST 40th STREET Di S 5 7 © BG 


**The Saw Most Carpenters Use”’ 


NEW YORK ‘ ~4% Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia 
“ Send me the new “Disston Saw, Tool and File 
Manual,” which shows how to chooee, use and 
care for tools. 








Name and address 

















The United Light and Power Company 


105 West Adams Street 





Chicago, Illinois 




















1452 





Its 





Utilities Power & Light {@ 


POWER & LIGHT SYSTEM 
—_—_—_———— 


Supplies utility service (principally electricity and gas) to more than 
650,000 customers in fourteen of the United States, 3 Provinces of 
Canada, and England, Scotland and Wales. 


120 Broadway 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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POWER & LIGHT SYSTEM 













System 








combine good yield, stability of earnings, and ready marketability. 


securities are listed on the principal exchanges of the country and | 


UTILITIES POWER & LIGHT CORPORATION 


An International System of Public Utilities 
327 S. La Salle St. 











THE KEYSTONE OF THE 
NATION'S GROWTH... 


OR more than three decades Illinois, lowa, Missouri and 
Kansas have been in the forefront of Middle Western 
commercial, agricultural and industrial development. Much 
of their progress has been due to the availability of 


adequate, economical utility service, supplied by subsid- 
iaries of North American Light & Power Company to more 
than 800 communities in the states named. 


North American Light & Power Company 
General Offices 
231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Byllesby Engineering 
and Management Corporation 


Wholly-owned subsidiary of 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 





231 South La Salle Street. Chicago 


New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 





















RESULTS COUNT! 


For over 34 years 4M Green Stamps have been 
the popuser money saver for the working man 
and his family. 

Every wage earner will find a true friend of 
Labor in 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 




















Statement of 


Matthew Woll, President | 


The Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company 


SECOND only to their usefulness to so- 
ciety through the payment of claims, 
insurance companies are serving humanity 
by decreasing the hazards insured against. 
In this kind of service, life insurance com- 
panies are among the most prominent. 
Among other companies, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has for years 
operated a well-organized department for 
the dissemination of information regard- 
ing the care of the body through proper 
choice of food, proper habits, and by prac- 
ticing moderation in all things. Free 
publications, giving information regarding 
different diseases, propaganda for the pre- 
vention of accidents, and nursing service 
for industrial policyholders 
have been most helpful, espe- a 
cially to the industrial work- pi 
ers of our country. :) 


Certainly it is most com- 
mendable to be able to prevent 
the loss of property, to pre- 
vent sickness and accident, 
and to prolong life. In fact, 
it is far more desirable to pre- 
vent an accident, or sickness, 
or death, or to prevent a fire 
than it is to make promised 
payments when these events 
occur. And one of the mar- 
vels of our recent business 
developments is the way in 
which we have succeeded in 
utilizing selfish interests for 
these humanitarian purposes. ~ 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. EcKEeR, PRESIDENT 
ONE MADISON AVENUE, New YORK 
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Wages are 
worth what they 
will Buy 


Theconcentration of industry 
in congested cities resulted in 
greater efficiency in produc- 
tion and in higher wages for 
workers. But it also imposed 
high living costs which, to an 
extent, absorbed much of the 
benefit of mass production. 


One reason why industry 
had to be concentrated in large 
cities was the fact that power 
supply was concentrated. 

Now the course is being 
turned in the other direction. 
Electric power is distributed 
far and wide over the country- 
side. The small towns have a 
power supply equal to that of 
the big cities. Factories are 
following the power line out 
into the small towns, where 
living conditions are better 
and living costs are lower. 

The Middle West Utilities 
System,a pioneer in the wide- 
spread distribution of electric 
power, now provides power 
to four thousand small and 
medium-sized communities. 


Middle West 
Utilities Company 

















ASBESTOS 
GUARDS LIVES 


Ohe use of Asbestos is 
an important contri- 
bution to the health 
and safety of workers 
in many industries. 
Johns-Manville was 
the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 
manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- 
eral. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


AsbeStos Miners and Manufacturers 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 
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PAINTERS OUT OF 
USE DUTCH BOY WHITE LEAD 


(According to an impartial, country-wide survey) 





TT craftsman who paints your house knows paint... first, 
last and all the time. He knows that paint must do the 
dual job of beautifying and protecting. He knows that paint 
must not crack or scale because this means burning and 
scraping at repaint time. He knows that Dutch Boy made 
into a custom-made paint, mixed for your particular job, 
measures up to every paint requirement. 

These are some of the reasons why 8 painters out of 10 
use Dutch Boy White Lead. Write for booklet...“The House 
We Live In” for more information. Address nearest branch. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, 111 Broadway—Buffalo, 116 Oak St.—Chicago, 900 West 18th St. 
—Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.—Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
Ave.—St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.—San Francisco, 
2240 40th St.—Boston, National Boston Lead Co., 
800 Albanv St.— Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. 
cf Pa., 316 Fourth Ave.—Philadelphia, John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., Widener Building. 
a =~ 























— 
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TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 


TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 2-2970 
Allentown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH EXPLOSIVES 


for All Kinds of 


Quarry Operations Excavating and 
Mining Operations Construction Work 
Land Clearing Agricultural Purposes 
Magazines and Distributing Points in all 
important consuming localities 


Mills at Seiple, Pa.; Robert, Cal. 











E. H. FAILE & CO. 





ENGINEERS 
Manufacturers of 
RESISTORS 
= WL) = rueosrats 
RELAYS 


Electric Control Equipment 


441 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK Ward Leonard Electric Co. 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 
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gi. Petroleum Products 


o % GASOLENE ABSORPTION OIL RED OIL 
NAPHTHA PENETRATING OIL CYLINDER STOCKS 
KEROSENE NEUTRAL OILS PARAFFIN OILS 
GAS OIL FUEL OIL PARAFFIN WAX 


Write for Prices 
EMPIRE OIL AND REFINING COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE—TULSA, OKLA. 








YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


o@] Safes and Vaults |d° 


FACTORY YORK, PA. 








PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Glass— Mirrors—Paints— Brushes 
Sixty Warehouses in Principal Cities 














J. D. JOHNSON CO., INC. | 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
Plumbing Material, Wrought Iron and 
Steel Pipe, Fittings, Valves, Etc. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


United Piece Dye Works 
Dyers, Printers and Finishers 
in the Piece of 
All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed 
Goods, Silk and Wool, All- 
Cotton Goods, Etc. 








NEW YORK, N. Y., BROOKLYN, N. Y., PHILA- 


DELPHIA, PA., CAMDEN, N. J., NEWARK, N. J., 







LODI, N. J. OSSINING, N. Y., BRIDGEPORT, CONN., THE BRONX, 

N. Y. C., WILKES-BARRE, PA., FOUNDRY, HAINES- 

New York Office - 132 Madison Avenue PORT, N. J., RANGE BOILER & LEAD WORKS, 
Mills - - - - Lodi andHawthorne enn ee eee 














Wilkes-Barre Lace 
Mfs. Co. 


e 


WILKES-BARRE - PENNA. 
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STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Engineering - Construction 


Reports - Appraisals 

















Gasoline Oil Burners 
Measuring for 
T H E B RA D F O R D Pumps and = 
of BOSTON Storage a and Public 
A MODERN Tanks Bldgs. 
MID-TOWN HOTEL 
15 floors devoted to luxurious hos- 
oy wed i bath. Single, 
= oudie, e: mH a/ 
L. C. PRIOR MANAGEMENT GILBERT & BARKER 
TREMONT ST.—near Boston Common MANUFACTURING CO. 














SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 























* * a 
JAMES T. SWAN CO. TEXAS GULF 
Certified Public Accountants SULPHUR COMPANY 
(Established 1909) (Incorporated ) 


366 Broadway, New York 
SPECIALISTS IN 
UNION ORGANIZATION 
SYSTEMS and AUDITS 


ALL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION WORK HANDLED 75 East 45th Street 
ONLY BY 100% UNION STAFF NEW YORK 




















Build with 
Brick 
ep 
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| A Handbook of STANLEY TOOLS 


for the expert tool-user 


Showing the most complete line 
of carpenters tools in the world. 


Write for Catalog No. 34-P 
THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT 


THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 





























Seni-Fiat * Benjamin Moore®Co. + inane 
Utilac Pai res aM House Paint 
aints,Varnishes an uresco : 
Cement Coating $11 Canal Street, New York City Pure Oil Colors 
Impervo Surfacer NEW YORK ST.LOUIS Japans and Driers 
ICAGO CARTERET 
White Enamel Underbody t GuevELAnD TORONTO Impervo Varnishes 








YOUR PRINTING 


is your representative. It reflects your judgment and character. 
Naturally, therefore, you should select your printer as carefully as 
you would an individual to represent you. 


OUR PLANT 


fully appreciates the confidence our clients impose in us when they 
ask us to produce their printing. Each and every job—from a call- 
ing card to a million copies of a large magazine—is given the same 
attention. It would be to your advantage to get information from 
us regarding your next order for printing. 


tional Education Association and the National Geographic 


The American Federationist, The Journal of the Na- 
Magazine are among the publications from our press. 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


Master Printers 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














SUGAR—The Essential Food 
CHEAP  :-: PURE :: WHOLESOME 
CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 
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Mobiloil Arctic 


The world’s leading motor oil is backed by 65 
years’ experience in the manufacture of quality 
lubricants. 


Mobiloil Arctic permits easy starting at zero 
and below, and also provides complete protecticn 
at 400° F. 


Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
61 Broadway New York City 






































9, 


Shell Sastern Petroleum 
Products, Ine. 


9, 
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American 


Water Works 


and 


Electric Company 


Incorporated 


Operating a group 
of electric and 
water works pub- 


lic utilities, sup- 
plying essential 


service in seven- 


teen states and 


Cuba. 


General Offices 
50 Broad Street 
New York City 





This 84-page book 





will make 
zeoromen. | you a 
BUSINESS better buyer 
® of Office 
Equipment 
* 








Send for this book. It illustrates de- 
vices which will tighten your control of 
office procedure. It describes a service 
which will help you master routine. 
The book is free—yours for the asking 
—at any branch of Remington Rand. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Chas. Cooper & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1857 


Acids Chrome Oxide 


Ammonia Copper Carbonate 
Bone Ash Ether Sulphuric 
Collodion Sulphur Flour 

194 Worth Street NEW YORK 


Works: Newark, N. J. 




















2 AND 4 WHEEL BRAKES 
LIGHT CARS * BIG TRUCKS 





Thermoid 


Brake Lining 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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Walter Kidde Constructors 


Incorporated 
Engineers and Builders 


140 Cedar Street, New York 











HOTEL HAMILTON 


14th and K Streets N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington Headquarters for Officers 
of the A. F. of L. and the 
Executive Council 


300 Outside Rooms 
Every one with Bathtub and 
Shower Bath and Electric Fan 


Single Rooms, $3.00 up 
Double Rooms, $5.00 up 


RUSSELL A. CONN _  . Manager 

















AT YOUR SERVICE 


The CONOWINGO hydroelectric development, 
now an accomplished fact, in conjunction with a 
splendid system of steam stations, ably meets the 
Philadelphia territory’s constantly increasing de- 
mand for Electric Service—that essential and 
integral part of our social, industrial and com- 
munity life. 

The Philadelphia Electric Company System, 
Central Station for this vast area, draws from 
Conowingo’s reliable source of power over ap- 
proximately 65 miles of transmission lines. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 





LYSANDER KEMP 
& SONS CORP. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Soaps of All Kinds 

















CANADA 
DRY" 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 











MR. PEANUT 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PLANTERS 
Salted 


PEANUTS 
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ANN >< Sat 
EKLQRERMNE 


| Swifts Premium] 


Swift's 
Brookfield Sausage 


ALANCED BLEND! You have 
always enjoyed Brookfield Sau- 
sage. See how good it is now! So 
delicious—so delightfully balanced 
in flavor as between pork and pure 
spices that a whiff of it sizzling in 
the pan makes you hungry! Sausage 
making is now a science, so neces- 
sarily does exactness enter into the 
making. Try Brookfield Sausage — 


now better than ever! 




















Swilt & Company 


U.S. A. 


























Investment Securities 
FOR 
THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND 
CORPORATE INVESTOR 


OFFICES IN THE PKINCIPAL CITIES 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THE NaTIONAL City CoMPANy 


Nationa Crry Bawk Burpino - New York 

















Dwight P. Robinson & Company 
(Incorporated) 
Engineers and Constructors 
New York "Chicago 

















“Yes—I know 
you use Mazola 
for Salads, but 
have you ever 
tried it for 
| Frying?’’ 





A REMARKABLE BOOK 


By IDA BAILEY ALLEN 























MAIL POUCH 


“That Good Tobacco with the Big Taste” 


The Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


























